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Marlite Paneling loo 





If your business is retailing, you want 
interiors that stay clean and inviting — 
in spile of heavy traffic. 

That's the beauty of Marlite, the 
lurit lmg proved in million) of homo 
(when? people arc really lough on walk! 

This beautiful ptefinished hardboard 
looks fike a decorator's dream. But it's 
far from delicti? r«. .t -(jilpiof i( 

linish that'* actually baked on, Marlite 
shrugs off dirt. Mains, heat and mois- 



ture. And comes clean with just a damp 
cloth Once-over. 

So don't be surprised to«e Marlite in 
more and more store*, Noi to mention 
restaurants, offices, schools and rnotek. 
And no mailer what business you're in, 
you'll 1 i ntl Ihe ri^hi irlci in Madih' '-■ 
complete line: more than 70 different 
textures. colnrs and paiierns See Marlite 
ptastic-finkhed paneling at your build- 
ing material*; dealer man. 




Tin MARLITE WALL lOOVl 
24 pigM ul dooming <d«M In 
lull 4-ulnr StimJ W{ *r»d n)IW 
jnd Mldicir, id Mjrlltc Diviiion 
oi Mnoftlle Corpor*tlon, Dept. 
1?n, £Wr, Ohm *tai. 
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For a small businessman,there's no such thing as a small disaster 



Anytime you have loelose your 
doors to busiucuH. you're in t rouble. 

WhefluT it's torn wrek, a day or 
even ;in hour. 

II" -..m.'ho<[y i-,. ■.■!(- :i \>mr<*i -lines 
he's not going to wait for your (store 
In rci i jjcn. [[r'll luiy thi'ni some plaoe 
eUt>. 

fi .h iluit sirups. 

Whiit isn't si» simple. i» getting 
your store to reopen. 

And ihilt** where we enuie in. 
A r i 'iirtiriici'i'-' ain) I mln-1 ry we 



I Link wcf-Hi; lit-Jp yiiii reopen ymir 
Htoro for btUUBOSH JjisIit limn any- 
body elSC. 

That's bectitlHc Commerce and 
Industry in a company that speeial- 
i/es in ivriliug lltv iiiKii ratli n fur jm- 
fi-rwil - rriiiJ I or medium si*.-d busi 
tiense.* like yoars. 

Ymi see !.. ii - itisuriugyourbuKi- 
i . - - ton a sideline. 

ft's I he reason we're in business. 
Ami you'll In- happy In l-:uu 1 lull 
r,.mrn. ivoand Indus! ry ('nil jjftVf vnlt 

Commerce and Industry Insurance Company 

llift Mjiidtii I/iini", Nw Yurk, N>w York 1003S. A omtibiT »t Tlit» American Home Gnw|> 



.ill Qui personal film and :ii teiiiimi of 
t -mull company, while givingyou 
tin' know how and engineering ser- 

\ ire- nt'j, rnTllp.JIH. 1 llil I 1 1J L — mure 
1 hall if.|o Itill inn .■!' . i.nirn.-vi'iiLi prop- 
ertied insured. 

Vitu see, it's impossible to avoid 
all tlif disdhli'i s tltal could force you 
|.. "!<.-<■ your doorti 1" bu«iit<"-s. 

But we can a1 lew*! help you avoid 
in. in;. problems llinl might prevent you 

from reopening I hoao door*. To Had 

nut how, ask your agent or broker. 
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Maybe were nuts, but 
many servicemen 



we'd rather have too 
than not enough. 

A. n 



At Royal. we don't believe in selling you 
a typewriter, copier, or adding machine and 
then forgetting about you That's why there 
are over 5000 Technical Service Engineers 
stationed across the continent. This means 
we'll be there when you need us. 

Sure we could get by with a lot less. But 
that might mean you'd have to wait for 
service. And that's against our policy. We 
want to make sure you're still happy with 
your Royal after a year, or two, or five, or 
longer. 

That's why we have more servicemen in 
training, too. Most come to our factory and 
go to A ehno|. Or chc we bring the i-ch<-. 
to them with our Royal Training Carrels. 
They're the latest in mobile audiovisual in- 
struction booths where our men are taught 
everything they need tn know ah nit keeping 
your Royal in top working order 

And. if we're nuts when it comes to ser- 
vice, our customers don't seem to mind. 



The Royal 560 Line 



Modern is the word 
f or the new Royal 560 
office electric. Efficient 
Rugged. Handsome, 
And quiet, t< u>. 
Tbt 560 will 

handle just about every kind 
of typing assignment. Because it has these 
important features for efficient office pcrform- 
*0ee: half-forward spacer, automatic copy 
control, automatic margin set and end-of -page 
Mieator. 

And if you prefer a carbon ribbon elec* 
tr ic > we're bringing out the new Royal 565. 





It's just like the 560. but with one important 
extra. A carbon ribbon dual cartridge. Your 
secretary snaps it into the machine. When its 
finished, she lifts out the dual cartridge and 
throws it away. She never touches the inked 
ribbon. 

Roy fax: The pay-as- youcopy copier 

We'll install a Roy- 
fax 1 700 copier tn your 
office, keep it supplied 
and serviced, and it 
doesn't cost you a cent. 
All you pay for are the 
copies you make. There's 
a minimum monthly service charge, 
but the more you use our Roy fax, 
the less each copy costs. Or. ll you prefer, you 
can buy or lease a Royfax. 

Before we could make an offer like this, 
we made sure our Royfax 1700 would really 
stand up. Because, if there's ever any down- 
time, it costs us. 

We're growing with the times 

Thing- .ire happening ^ R'-v.il We Ye 
bringing out new products. Hiring new peo- 
ple. Opening new facilities. Looking for 
more dealers. We're going to be around 
when you need us. With everything you 
need to make your office a more efficient 
place. Because we know your business is 
growing. And we're growing, too. 



ROYAL ffl 

We gjve you a lot more than a good typewriter. 



Ruyul Typrwrittr Cotnpuoy, DimwM of Littim Induntnrs 
I TO New P*rt Avenue, Hiltfcwd, CVmti 04106 




The fo» of a major stockholder tn a 
close corporation can open a Pandora > Box. 

Small hoy heirs arc not so bad. 

It's the grown-up kind who can get in 
your hair. 

Grown-up* who may dunk they can 
run the buHnes* better than the- rest of 
the directors 

You can prevent outsider* from 
hetonung meidm with the help of 
New York Life business lde insurance. 

Rii kif.L' 1 i i iv «•!! agreement, it can 



We c an help. 




:M,ir mice surviving stockholders the cash 
to acquire the shares that were owned by 
the deceased . 

Keep your boardroom u pleasant place 
to work in. 

Give your New York Life Agent 3 call 



New York L-ifc ItMiirjnce Cuntvuiv. 

ti Modi ton Avenue, New York. H V 10010 

L«fc. Group jnd H<.i1lli hnnt..:ii 1 . 
Annuities. Ptnninn Fbrm 




The' happy lifi/'Ciimparn. 
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You've no doubt read and hoard thai 1970 even thn 
decade ul the Seventies will be a time ai unusual 
labor-management strife 

A great many major contracts arc up for renegotia- 
tion this year, and already the unions have announced 
some astronomical demands. 

The big disputes, of course, hit the headlines, but 
the way they're settled spreads waves through the 
whole economy And every businessman, large 01 
small, will feel the effects. The unions are militant 
right now. make no mistake about that Sometimes 
their leaders can't even sell proposed settlements to 
the rank and file. 

At the same time the inflation threat has govern- 
ment urging businessmen to stiffen their backbones 
and resist unreasonable wage demands. 

Seems like an impossible dilemma, doesn't n 7 I'm 
in favor of stiff backbones, loo. but I think another 
thing that can be helpful is knowledge of the tech- 
niques and strategies that can make points for you at 
• 1 1 ! hi Mining lable. 

Associate Editor Walter Wlngo. who has specialized 
in labor" management relations for Notion's Business 

NATION'S BUSINESS.rrCBRITART IBT'l 



for years, has prepared a sat of guidelines you might 
want to use when you confront your union negotiators. 
You'll find his advice beginning on page 38 

i • ' • 

As the labor- management debate escalates, you may 
be hearing a new full-time spokesman giving the 
authontativa views of Amencan business on that and 
other national issues That's a new role being assumed 
by Arch N. Booth, executive vice president of ihu 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

The Notional Chamber president of course, will also 
continue to eel as a spokesman, but the day-to-day 
permanent responsibility will be Mr Booth's He'll 
be interprntmg the Chamber's action on issues, explain- 
ing its programs and making clear that its approach to 
today's problems and its techniques for solving them 
are bolh realistic and progressive 

You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. Booth 
as your spokesman in the future. 
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preserve 
and protect 
your copies 
ot Nation's 
Business 




These custom-matte library 
Cases will hold a full year's 
issues of NATION'S BUSI- 
NESS. Sturdily constructed of 
elegant rjarh green leatherette 
and embossed in gold. They 
will preserve and protect your 
copies, keep them handy for 
reference and will conserve 
valuable space and reduce li- 
brary clutter in your borne or 
office Order your Library 
Cases today. Merely fill In the 
form below and drop il in the 
mail. 
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ItO.OO . a for 11990 
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BtM»l 



Cirv/Stata £ij 

MaM check pmyMbl* t« 
JESSE JONES BOX COnn. 



LETTERS 



BUSINESS DRAMA 
DESERVES A 
LARGE AUDIENCE 



♦ The series '"Great Momenta and 
Great Men of American Business" 
[January | makes very interesting 
reading - 

Huw I would lik* in be able to lay 
down 95 cents i usual price of a paper 
buck novel today) and take along a 
compact little edition of these Irue 
stories to read at leisure during travel 
periods. Nonaction has always fasci- 
nated me I»<c;iiih>' n1 ilic truth reprf- 
senied. 

Tin- dm ma of buniiH'WK th^iIh hi in- 
told uver and over again. Regardless 

uf *lmt tilt' i'i-ii,T.,l:<iri ( ;.i|, m«ansi or 

involve*, the people of Ibis country 
do need private enterprise find ihey 
do need big business end industry and 
Hit the fine, progress— 10 »ay not hing 
of the Pull dinner pail they bring. 

AJtTHUK r. JOY 

'imwtwwr J irr it (rimnt* i • 
1 1 -hit, rlfrr« 

I Editor's Note: The eerie* is being 
published In booklet forni.| 

• "Great Moments and Great Men 
of American Business": fascinating. 
tatertNitinir. ifincHiinn/il h k i he 
beet feature on American businesa 
thut I have ever read. 

UKNE WOKTBMAN 

1 1 l.L t< ■ 1 

ii AiAHnawm. t> t'- 



Something for the girls 

• "Here Came the Girls." [1 Jiv<mii[h ,i 
whs j us I tcrritir. It really hit bard at a 
subject that we have been dancing 
around for some lime. Congratula- 
tions! 

J. WITJJAM GAKDAM JH. 

lriiTliptr /nrrfjw \t>\>tttlN\i 

f f» {''utt'tHnl liu^mnv* "i Iwlt-n 

XrWtK S.J. _ 

• It wuh with great interest that I 
read "Here Come the Girls" and I 
hope it is only the forerunner of other 
articles along this vein. 

Of course we know we are here to 
stay, but it is nice to have you re- 
affirm 1 luii fact to the males in such 
an interesting and well-ducurmmU'd 
articli' 

kaTiihVK l. ltuay 

.". .: r|. ,,.uJ % -mm l-,jl„>, IIVjw, m I ,| . '„». f> », f lug 
.1*1, f 'Ki/J 

• Your article on working women 
was quite a pleasant contrast to the 
feminist article appearing in another 
magazine this month. 

auaniA Hansen 

rilrvrfiir 

ifilMr f!nMomtcs*r'#j\A*mjr MfFTfil i 
Virllii#*iJ iWsnrrt 1 rewind 

11 Jl.BJ. ,.!..„ .'. , 

Stop the confusion 

• Re "Slicing the Federal Tux Pie" 
[December | . How does it happen that 
mi lit ili- cun-MtfrTjitiiiii ih nivcn iii iIm> 



changing 

\ir\\ tn wt>Bnever you * rite u s about yuur subscription, 
yUUl pJnasB includa address label for prompt service. 

address? 


Please attach the address 
latiL'l fram your Natron's 
Business cover in the 
apKs above, print vour 
new address, and mail this 
form to Nation "s Business. 

Important AIIdwh five 
weeks for address change 

NATION'S BUSINESS. 1615 
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CO, rtarne 




city state zip code 
H STREET N. W., WASHINGTON. D. C prjOOfi 
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Here today Gone tomorrow? 



Yesterday you were out of button- 
down Oxfordb 

Today it's blue pin stripes, 
"ion may think that's no way to run 
a ihri'. inp business. 

And you're right. But too often thjl's 
just what hiippeny. 

And that's where 5ystem / 3 comes in, 
System/3 is IBM's small business 
computer. 

And although i! tti.iv nut tell you 
everything about what you're wiling, It 



will tell you a lot of what you need to 
know 

Like what's selling. 

And what isn't, 

And when to reorder what. 

Which tan make life a lot easier. 

System/ 3 can also make tax time a 
Int easier. 

Because when W'2 time comes, you'll 
have all your payroll information stored 
on tiny punched cards thai can hold more 
informaijon than cards three times their 
&Lze, 

System /3 can give you a weekly 
summary of accounts receivable. 

Or a monthly report on how your 
ijlrsmen are doing- 



Or a quarterly statement on profit 
and loss. 

System /3. The small business com- 
puter. 

Call your IBM representative about it. 
ItH manage the paperwork, 
While you manage the business. 

System. 3, The *mall business computer, 




Business 
Climate 
in New York: 
Fair and Clear 

Governor Rockefeller believes strongly 
that economic growth is the indispen- 
sable ingredient of al! progress. 

He says, "It is □ fundamental objective 
of my administration id improve the 
business climate *o ar> lo gcncraie l-co 
nomie growth — more business, mere 
profits, more payrolls and more jobs." 

The newest tax benefit for business in 
New York is a corporate franchise tax 
deduction of one per cent for invest- 
ments in new, expanded or modernized 
manufacturing or research facilities. 
For example: a S 100,000 tax credit on 
a $10 million investment. (In New 
York there is. NO state or local tax on 
personal property, such us machinery, 
equipment and inventories.) 

More than 7,001) major new plants and 
major industrial additions rose in New 
York Stale in the past 1 1 years. One 
good reason is that business tax col- 
lections have gone up far less in New 
York State since World War 11 than in 
any other industrial state. 
In New York, the increase was 186%. 
The average for all states was 465%. 
Michigan had the higher increase, 
971%. Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and California all had higher 
than average increase;,. 

We invite comparisons, Find out how 
state and local taxes in New York com- 
pare with those in other industrial 
states. Fill in and mail coupon today. 



Ctmrottssoiiff tout L. Moylin 

St- V.'lk Slj < IXpJ/TflJrinl •( C. nerce 

I 12 Stair StrECL (RuiKti I i'>) 
Alhan*. New Vo,k iV&l 

Our Mf. Vttytm: 

PlraK rr.uil In ro= 3i m;t tree <>r rhar»B 
»rni wHh no oblinHon on my pun. hrnrhum 
on lmi tdvuuaiti fur builncti. j)!im iliui*:- 
:nt, .mil in.Suilrui luc:i I l; m inmn in f»nv 
York Si»le. 

□ Check here II ilto like <pr. bl Ul 

cLtmrutiMr.n <(u<ty for ><Mir """ 

NAME 

TITLE . 



FIRM — 

niv 

STATE 



ctinttnued 



possibility, and advisability, of going 
to the root of I he problem anil kc 1 i"tt 
the federal gnvermiifnil (tut of the 
|jortion that is to be handled by the 
state? What possible good can come 
of sending dollars to Washington to 
lx' then returned to Ihe various state*". 1 
After being aomewhal lessened in 
value, of course, by the unavoidable 
expense of handling these funds in 
llwir trip to Washington and return. 

Il would seem that there is a de- 
termined effort to make things as 
complicated as possible, when the 
true objective should always bo to 
reduce any problem to the moat basic 
state and then duturniine ihe most 
Him pie and direti solution. Let's not 
have any of (hose ethereal and high- 
Hounding exeufisss that "it just won'! 
work in this complicated situation " 

For the sake of the poor bloke who 
, has to pay for this littlt- party, let's 
try to solve the problem instead of 
jusu making il bigger. I*t the states 
collect their own t-axes and handle 
their own ltixen without ihe fede-nd 
government telling iJiem how. 

GORPON T. PETERS 



SJ l-liW'W, Cti. 



Taking issue on Issues 

• The two moat important issues 
aHWting business, and modi crucial 
in the eyes of most people, are infla- 
tion jind defense H]»ending neither of 
which appeared on I lie Mm in Robert 
Gray's otherwise informative article, 
"The Crucial business hsuut* Facing 
Congress" [December!. 

Perhaps he !is*oime* ihe issuer are 
r(=i->K-rd and Congress* can ignore 
iIhth. Rlh i lull would be dreaming. 

The !icliniunrJ t 'ongress, regardless of 

wliui Prevalent Nixon doe*, will have 
ennmious effect mi bo I h issues. 

■tnBERT L. BEYER 

tUlfmlx. .V. t. 

Things (hut Me ou» 

• Your editorial on "Matching ihe 
RedR" | December | ugnin proves that 
good things nimr in small packages. 

In such a few word* you have made 
n point of which we eo frequently lose 
night , So rrwny of us 3|*'wi no much 
lime and elVori orj I In "I heirs" of this 



world that we forget, .and therefore 
take the risk of losing, those things 
which are "ours," 



KDWAHII u. HHWVUW 

t-Mt>saorat ilgtm 



• The edttoriul flii^wiins that we 
spend less time worrying about the 
Soviei Hystem nu|i[wr<s the nrgumem 
that the Sovietatire not "overtaking" 
us with Much out-of-eontext state- 
ments ea that they have only 40 per 
cent of the U. S. «teel mill capacity. 
The HusJtfiflWi are now the world's top 
tonnage s.lft-1 producer, with a steady 
growth curve. 

D. H • 

• I draw y<jur attention to the stHie- 
ment, "Maybe we should Hjnmd leiw 
i ime worrying alxiul. t.lieir syHtem and 
. < itiotmlrate on fjrejserviiif: onr>." I 
find the; ubq of the word "preaervSng" 
to be most unfortunate. To me, 
"preserving" bring*, viftionp nf munv- 
mit'!-. mounted siubed (i^h, jiicklris in 
n jar and Hauerkraui. I do not him- 
emly feel ihut Nations Husinehh 
truly wishes to "preserve" the Ameri- 
enn Bocitjtv . Tu do so would Is- hi li.-dt 
our sorieiy in mid-developmenl , in- 
fuac some form of embolming fluid 
ami jair il on a plnque l<« inlorii litv 
wnlln r>f aomeone's den. 

I riiiuerely fwl lhal a kimkI deal ttf 
the schihin betwetm generation* iun 
he laid at the feet nf ihoite who wish lo 
"preserve" our Hr.u:iely instead uf 
nipitjilizing on our many blessings 
and advantages tn txitapult our na- 
tion forward in a truly dynamic, ever- 
< ■hanging and innovative mannur, 

KICHAKIi t,. FIJlKKWiB 

J irMnnf KrrrwtlH IMtiHtr 

Aiir-.mvr .I'jiinJi I'mimmt mmwHii* 

HlvrdaU, ,V4 

■ While your editorial pro|ierly pointa 
out Lhtfi fat't that our economy is far 
better than the Soviets', it is what 
you've left out that worries me. You 
don" i mention, for example, that 
basically. Russia started much later 
iJiiili «• iliii. 

While I agree thai w« should stop 
l*in£ nepjjilivt! 1 i!i> think lh.it in 
adHilioh to being positive we should 
be constantly "looking over our 
shoulder" at what the opposition 
may be doing. 

filfKOON K, OOUU5 

/V4rT(i.f> K ftnulr t'enp. 

ttHn*, ,VUh 
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EXECUTIVE EUROPE ON 
TRENDS A SHOESTRING 

By John Costello ■ price tag for m.b.a. s 

Associate Editor ■ WRITE— OR CALL? 

■ CHECKING ON CHECKS 

■ FRONT-RUNNING MUTIJAL5 



Paris in tho spring— 
or Rome or Madrid ? 

' Europe? Forget it. My trip went 
down the drain lust year with the 
Dnw Atmes Industrial Average." 

If those are your Sentimrnis thrwt- 
dn\*. don't throw in ih<" inwel 
Boirape'a n possibility despite whin 
hnppen«rl u> you on Wall Street. 

Pun Airwrivun Wurlrl Airwayi*. 1 m 
ha* a ran nf hWpful hiitis on \u>\\ 
to cut opr n ar *. 

You'll rind them in ile 2&-nsg» "Dic- 
tionary of I«ow Coat Travel." 

Pat example, you might i.mr In 
car. after your ocean hop. Pan Am 
point* nui thttt you con buy {goat 
small Euro|>ean cars over there for 
about 83fiO lata than here. 



Firms liJ<i' Europe by Car, Auto- 
Europe. ShipSidu Car Delivery or 
The Kemwel Group, all of New York. 
N. Y., inn line you up. But allow 
nboui. three months if you wiinl u 
specific color or model . 

For $3, you can ri-i an Inter hid iotifd 
Driving Permit. Your local American 
Automobile Association club- — or 
AAA's Interna tional Travel Service. 
New York win take cure of this. 
For the fee, you get what amounts 
to b translation of yuur I.'. .S. driver's 
license in nine different languages. 

It's good in most countries you'll 
want to visit. 

How about money? 

Take some travelers ducks. Fan 
Am suggests. They 're cheap and safe. 

You can cut lodging costs, loo. Ask 



your travel agent where to stay. Pun 
Am advises. 

"Clean, quiet rooms with good wer 
vice and one or two meals a day ore 
available practically anywhere fbr $7 
to SS ti day." it says. Provided you 
don't insist on the best-known, most 
popular hotels. 

Viio might even try hou>tg-sw.up- 
ping. You may be able to do it your- 
self l>y placing on nd. Or, Pan Am 
suggests, you can contact agencies 
that arrange swaps, like- Vsmtion 
Exchange Club. Inc., New York; 
Holiday Exchange. Bureau, Grants. 
N. Mex.: Vacation Home Exchange. 
Inc.. Greenwich, Conn. 

Right now, low off-season fares are 
In effect to EurojHMir llie Orient. 

The price tag 
is bigger 

Planning to hire some M.B.A.'s 
thie spring? 

Then you'd better take the rubber 
band off your wallc I . 

M.B.A. 's may conic- higher than 
ever, one highly regarded survey sug- 
gest*. 

Dartmouth College's Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration 




In Treasure Chest Land we have arranged with nature 
so you can have your cake and eat it too. We get all 
kinds of snow in our high mountains (where we've 
strategically located numerous ski resorts). But min- 
utes away, down in the valleys, we don't get so much. 
Just enough to remember it's winter. And come March 
and April, we' If give you a special treat. Ski in the 
morning, then play golf in 65 degree temperatures in 
the afternoon. It makes a fascinating day 

Fascinaling days of fun are what keep people hap- 
py and enthusiastic in Treasure Chest Land. Maybe 
that's why one new manufacturer reports labor pro- 
ductivity up 2 to 3 times over his previous location. 




Interested? Write: 

Alt for «ur niw 3» (Uf« HnchiKt 




WlJFltf Multcc* 
D'reclar Af«j Dudlopmcnt 



huuit Ehnt p 0 eat m 0tf i N.B ri 



i> in* 



UUh PawBI I tl|*t CC. 

SiH lake Oii y uuti HI 14 



Utah Power 
& Light Co. 
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EXECUTIVE 
TRENDS 

continued 

annually checks on the Marling sala- 
ries of its M.B.A. graduates* Last 
year, the median figure was $13,-1 til) 

a 16J> per cent jump over the year 
earlier. iTop offer in 1969 wan 
$18,000.) 

The rats of climb but year was 
stwper liian it had been. 

In 1966. mud inn starting salaries 



were S9.700. up 9.5 fjer cent over a 
year earlier. In 1967, they were 
¥10,600. up 10 per cent, and in 1968, 
$1 1 ,400. up 9.5 per cent. 

Top jobs Rre going to M.B.A/s 
with job experience as well as book 
learning. 

"Previous business experience out- 
weighs nil other factors," a Tuck 
School spokes man says, "in landing 
higher than average salary offers." 

In a Northwestern University sur- 
vey, starting salaries for M.R.A 's 
lead those of all other professions - 
including engineering. Northwestern 



The some easy-up. basic 
building gives you 
unlimited design possibll Hies. 

GO AHEAD 

. . design a Behlen 
easy -up building 
any way you like 

This fast, simple building system 
cuts the cost ot looking special 

Add bncte or baft H ... give it a wooden shinglo 
bonnet , . choose b gleaming sweep of glass . . . 
of keep it plain, utilitarian H's ir,ri go nrvj/wherfh 
do anything building for unnumbered uses. Locks 
together in day* on a tigttt Ouaget Sturdy bolt- 
together st«i panels malt© wails and root . no 
Muds or posts. Your choice of many colore. A 
special rubber-sealer between every seam keeps 
it weather light Many sires. Moderate on-S'ia labor 
tailors It to your tasle. Treat i1 tender. Or be a 
tyram. You'll still gel years ol carefree, low-ccm 
occupancy See how well it fits your plans. This 
coupon brings you (he complete story. 

?2 




MamriatSuMna Go m pi II r 
Carumhui HsblUKK — M601 
Bend lAlermatkwi on 5«il«i Building*. 



Mmm. 



Uir 



4diirr85 



Tour. , 



. SlaUi- 



-ZIP- 





crisp . . . brick wainscot, 
sleek fascia treat muni. 




modern . . . Reh'en Curtain 
Wall shows whata Inside. 




monolithic . . cut stone 
flanks the entry. 




utilitarian . . plain vanilla 
or in colors. Dollar saver. 




Wide Spans at an 
economy pricet 

Senlen's Convex Root 
buildings oiler clear 
spnno up to 200 feet 
Lote ot low-cost space 
. . . fasti 



forecast e« 1970 starling 
SI 2,0(50 for engineers with a master's 
degree; $11,976 for accountants and 
$HJ,')fcK> for nmsiers in other fields. 

Saying "Dear Sir" 
now costs S3. 06 

That "a 31 cents more than the 
average, dictated business letter cimi 
tan I year. 

Here's how The Dartnell Corp., 
Chicago, 111., breaks that figure down: 
Stenographic expense $ :M> 

Overhead .76 
Liwi motion .25 
Moiling .16 
Kiling .12 
Materia la .08 
Dictating Lime .72 

TOTAL: 
Dii valing time, Dartnell says, 
accounts for almost half the rise. 

"WV umhiI in iiKiirn iluii t\w average 
letter wan dictated by a $10,40O-a- 
year junior executive U> a $1 10-a- week 
Secretary," a spokesman says, "To- 
day, the manager who dicuues uvcr- 
nges $13,000 u year. 

"Junior executives on the $10,400 
level usually don't have use of a 
secretary." 

Here's how the tost of the average 
letter hit* grown, LWiMell says; In 
I960, $1.88: in 1962. $1.97; in 1961, 
$2.32; in 1966. $2.44 and in 1968, 
S2.54. Last year, it was $2.74. 

How can you beat the rap? Try 
dictating equipment or iIk' pliuiiH. 

Taken to the cleaners 
by a paper-hanger ? 

You're lucky if you haven't been. 

Each year. "psiwr-Hnnifere" bad 
check artiste fob off $17 billion 
worth of phony checks On business 
firms. The annual loss morn than $1 
billion! 

Capital National Bank of Miami, 
citing these statistics, offers some 
advice on how to foil the would- he 
fleecer. 

"Make sure the check-<*sher has 
[motive idc ntifieulion. hank prttu- 
denl Theodore A. Davis Jr. says. 

"Take a good, hard look at his 
signature. If there's any doubt about 
it. insist lu' rt- endorse the check on 
the spot." 

« Mlii l prt-i ■iuj (ions: 

• Mnttf Skirt' written 11 mi iij.'Uri! 
urinniri1.fi rtgr«-. 

• Refuse to accept checks that have 
sny sjgna of erasures or alterations. 
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• Dfin't uikc stale checks, over six 
monthH old. 

• Be stire the check i» really thnl - 
and not. u reoord voucher nr advertis- 
ing iu»tn. 

• Insist on good idenlHWUon. Driv- 
bt s license; auro registration; ID 
cardu from employer, local politic or 
univurnily; at a paasjNirt 

"Don'i. accept Social Security curds 
for idetuific^iioii," 1 ht< Florida banker 

"Ditto fur Selective Service or club 
membership cards. '" 

Even exjierienccd hnnk tollers can 
be hoodwinked. 

"A iitir>k uniifd willi ;i hull p. i hi 
pen and a piei:« of papier can cinist.' a 
bank mure havoc than fin <Miihi^/ltT 
*'[" t!<s]K*r(idu iltiiil'lI with u qua." 
Harold W. Wjill^ren, vice presidcnl. 
Philadelphia National Bank, told col- 
leagues at a recent Bank Administra- 
tion Institute convention. 

Holdup*, he said, com banks about 
million a year, and employee | 
embezzlement about $11.2 million. 

' "(internal fraud losses for bank* 
conn- to »n estimated S400 million" 
he added. 

Wh«n the poddy wagon 
pulls up to the door 

.Some mutu.il funded made nimu«\ 
last year — but not many. 

For csnmjilo, of I In- -t7(i FuiuIh r I n- 
Arthur Lipper Corp. monitored for 
the full year, only IS* turtmH .1 profit 
II" ■ i' I .■■! -■ !• r--.i - ivff ;ini'il I t :> per 
wnl a little lew than Lhe Duu-.Jnntu 
industrial Average's 15.9 per tent 
drop. Of the 221 funds Kalb. Voorhin 
& Co. surveys, in the Last si* months 
Of last year these per Formpd best; 

*M*U in Per cent 

nHlKwis increase 

5317.4 Manhattan Fund 23.0 
55-6 Investors Research Fund 17.5 
>?8S.4 Putnam Investors Tuntl 17.1 
+12.3 Steadman American InrJuslry 

Fund Hi 
5143.4 ftowe Price New Horizons Fund 11.4 
51*. 7 Stem Roe & rarnham 

Opportunities 11,0 
5Ki4 ScurJder Int'l Investmenl. Lid. i0.fi 
51 16,3 Lexingtor Research Investing 10.4 
5?U Colonial Growth Shares 10.1 
58ZI.I Fidelfty Fund 10.0 
515.9 First Sterra Fund 10-0 

Assets are nn of June 30, I960. 

The fund*' performance in a fall- 
ing market recalls an old Wall Street 
Hn ying: "When the paddy wagon pulte 
11 1 > 1 1 n- (loot, <>\.-r\<>iM' | httJWil 
down to Lhe station." 
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Beware the sudden, une\pH'U'd hlnw. An imporlnnt cus- 
tomer's insolvency or delinquency could demolish your wurk- 
imr capital . , . smuiih your profit to limit hereens, Before thai 
happens, take cover. Get the brnuri, low-cost 
coverage of American Credit Insurance^. It 
guarantees the value of jour leecjvahl'^. If 
you'd welcome such a storm cellar, remem- 
lier: We've been building them since 1893, 

ACl ... a suits ittiary ai Commercial Credit Company, 
which hns asset* exceeding $3 billion. 
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AIMrUib CrwIM Imlrmnlljr Cumfnnir nf Srm tu:\ 
Dwt. K, KM) St, PiuJ PL, B»Mt«uj». 9130? 

I wmitl Ut kiiov, Kinrr hIjuii! Altu-rlrah I'fwlli hmirfcufn lirfor* 
It'* tea lui* find" Mint »#ut It— (oW«r. ' I'1»t t« Ma 
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Stay clean with NCR Paper. 



Switch to NCR Paper. It makes crisp, clean 
copies without carbons. Copies you can read - 

cvfji t ho I'lkw way di.v.Ti in the stack - twau.se 
there's no spreading, no splatter, no smear. 
NCR Paper is the fast, modern way to make 
copies and there are no carbon leftovers to mess 
with or throw away. 



For more economy, cleanliness and efficiency, 
get your business forms on NCR Paper, the 
carbonless paper from the people who invented 
carbonless paper. The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. And your girl* won't look 
like Casey Jones, either, |\| QJ^ 

rir*l ,'inrl foremost in carbonless p:iper 




PANORAMA 

of the nation's business 



By 

Vernon Louviere 

Assoc-Jtu Ed. tor 



Fine Feelings 
About a Refinery 

'You'd hardly know ihe refinery was 
them," said the mayor of Benicia. a 
little city near San Francisco. 

When Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. buirt the refinery recently, it 
spent an extra S10 million to make it 
as unheard, unsmoiled and generally 
as unobtrusive as possible 

The mayor's words are under- 
scored by an ad showing two 
Benicia housewives chatting over a 
backyard fence, oblivious of tha 
presence of the nearby refinery. How 
the ad was conceived is a story in 
Itself E. G. Collado executive vice 
president of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), Humble Oil's parent organi- 
sation, told it to Nation's Business. 

About three years ago the com- 
pany interviewed a small but im- 
portant group of people in govern - 
main, politics, education and 
communications. Two basic ques- 
tions were asked : 

* What oro the problems that soci- 
ety must deal with now. if tomorrow 



• 




The neighbors don't mind this 
new Humble Oil refinery. 



is going to bo better than today? 
• Whet do you think of Jersey Stan- 
dard's performance in helping to 
salve these problems f 

"We found that there is an almost 
universal concern for what is happen- 



ing to our physical environment"' 
Mr. Collado says. "Air pollution. 
Water pollution Ugliness. Noise. 
The rape of the land. The destruc- 
tion of wildlife, 

"Among the other concerns that 
played back strongly were the need 
for more and better and different 
education, for population control and 
for ways to feed the world ; and the 
problems brought about by new 
technologies 

"As for my company's performance 
in the arena of these problems, we 
found little or no specific knowl- 
edge of what Jersey is doing. And, 
believe me, it is doing a great deal. 
So we decided to tell the people. 
Hence our advertising campaign." 

By the way. Benicta's citizens have 
extra reasons to be happy about 
their new refinery. It has quintupled 
the city's tax base, permitting a cut 
in local tax rates and giving Benicia 
funds for a new source of water and 
a new youth center The high school 
has a new gymnasium, new class- 
rooms and more teachers making 
more money And the band is getting 
new uniforms at last 



Grime Doesn't Pay, 
but Clean Air Does 

It was the kind of situation that has 
Confronted many industrial plants, 
and the answers didn't come easily. 

The Moline Malleable Iron Co, 
foundry at Belviderfi in upstate Illinois 
was polluting tha air with its waste 
gases and the townspeople along the 
Kishwaukes River weren't happy 
About u Neither was the company, 

"We recognized thai we hnd a 
problem in Belvidere even before 
Public pressure to stop the pollution 
started to build.'" recalls Don Faunt- 
I'Jfoy, president of Mnlme Malleable. 
"We conscientiously tried to elimi- 
nate the air pollution by equipping 
the foundry with pollution control 
devices, Unfortunately, they were not 
as efficient as we hoped, so we 



continued our efforts. " Noxious gases 
were still drifting out over the 
countryside, A middle- class residen- 
tial subdivision iust across the 
Kishwaukee was catching the full 
brum of the pollution when the wind 
was right A concerned City Council 
was getting testless 

"We actually had a twofold goal." 
Mr. Faun tier oy says. "Illinois was 
adopting stringent codes lor air pol- 
lution control. We not only wanted 
to meet the state requirement but 
surpass it with a collection efficiency 
that would virtually end pollution of 
Belvidere's air by the foundry." 

Moline Malleable called in Pecor 
Industries, Ltd., of York, Pa., to see 
what it could do. Fecor installed a 
new-type scrubber system that was 
able to reduce particle discharge well 
below the stringent limits of the Illi- 
nois pollution cade. 



Recently, the foundry opened its 
doors to Belvidere's 13,000 residents 
(O rlnmonstrate its success in curbing 
pollution in the community. 

Visitors found that the plant not 
only had ceased to pollute the air 
but that the equipment installed by 
Fecor was recycling the water used 
by the foundry in such a way that 
the separated pollutants could not 
seep into the nearby river. 

Said Stale Rep, Lester Cunning- 
ham; This has to be one of the 
finest examples in the country ol 
industry, city and stale uvorkmcj tu 
gather on an air pollution problem," 

But nobody was more pleased than 
the parishioners at the nearby Presby- 
terian church who, a short time ear- 
lier, had gone to considerable ex- 
pense steam -cleaning the church to 
remove an accumulation of grime. 

continued im twxt pu#i* 
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PANORAMA 

continued 

Woo (worth Helps Give 
Downtown Its Ups 



Not many business firms, burned out 
in vicious rioting, follow the leg- 
endary phoenix and rise from their 
as lies. 

Among the exceptions ts the F, W, 
Woolworth Co., which has just re- 
opened a store on the site of a 
building set aflame during the 1968 
noting in the nation's capital. 

The new stare, located an the 
fringe of one of Washington $ teem- 
ing ghetto sections, is one symbol 
of business concern with needs of 
Negro neighborhoods. It was rebuilt 
by predominantly black construction 
workers, and js staffed largely by black 
employees recruited in the area. 

Wool worth's determination togam- 
ble on the future of the center city 
is even more strongly demonstrated 
by its decision to build the world's 
largest Woolworth in what was a 
dying section of downtown Boston. 
A nine-story, $6.B million showpiece 
Woolworth now nearing compleiinn 
is part of a massive revitahzation 
program in which 30 new buildings 
worth S260 million are going up. 

The decline of ihe downlown 
area of America's cities need no 




F. W. Woolworth Co. recently reopened in this location, where 
n was turned out during T968 riots in the natron's capita/. 



longer be considered an inevitable, 
continuing socioeconomic fact," says 
Lester A Burcham. president of F. 
W Woolworth 'This decision la 
return to downtown Boston with our 
largest store in history is fully as bold 
a move as the one most major re- 
tailers took when they started their 
exodus to ihe suburbs in the late 
1950's " 

What Woolworth is doing m Wash- 
ington and Boston, as well as many 
other cities, is a reflection of the 
company's policy of trying to live up 
to the responsibilities of business on 
levels that transcend merchandising, 

Mr. Burcham. a member of Presi- 



dent Nixon's Advisory Council for 
Minority Enterprise, has said; 

"We must have a society in which 
every citizen can contribute to his, 
and the nation's, economic bettei- 
ment. It is the only environment in 
which the free enterprise system can 
attain its full potential," 

Nor only does Woolworth have a 
rigid policy of nondiscriminatory hir- 
ing, but it has increased its purchases 
of products manufactured by black 
entrepreneurs. An increasing amount 
of consumer goods sold by Wool- 
worth across the nation is produced 
by companies owned and operated 
by blacks. 



Producing Cars — 
and Good Citizens 

A visitor watching new cars roll off 
the line al General Motors' Pontiac 
plant near Detroit would not suspect 
thai some production workers are in 
a class by themselves. They're con- 
victs. 

The Pontiac Motor Division has 
launched a rehabilitation program 
in conjunction with the Michigan 
Department of Corrections which it 
believes will reap long-range social 
benefits, 

It has hired eight convicts, all 
scheduled to be released m a few 
months, who draw regular union 
wages and Iivb in a minimum security 
institution at nearby Camp Pontiac 

A unique feature of the program 
is that each worker will be able 10 
keep his job after he is paroled, since 
his home is in the Pontiac, Mich , 

16 



area. Similar programs have been in 
effect in the auto industry for some 
time but most convicts have to 
quit their jobs when they are released 
and paroled to their home com- 
munity. 

"It is our belief that this program 
js another positive way to demon- 
strate our willingness to become 
further involved in bettering this 
community.'' says F. James Mc- 
Donald, Pontiac's general manager 
and a General Motors vice president. 

"Since the people we are hiring 
will automatically be paroled in 
Oakland County, it is our hope that 
offering them meaningful employ- 
ment will provide the necessary link 
for them to make a smoother transi- 
tion to becoming stable citizens." 

An older work -pass program, Op- 
eration Opportunity, was started in 
1967 under for met Pontiac General 
Manager John Z De Lorean. now 
head of Chevrolet Designed to give 



jobs to ex -convicts and under- 
privileged people, il has found em- 
ployment for some 600, about a 
f mirth of them former prisoners. 

Money earned by the convicts in 
the new program is held in a special 
state account until they are petroled. 
Small amounts can he withdrawn, 
however, to buy lunches, tobacco, 
confectionery products and clothing. 
Bui the prisoners have to send part 
of their wages to dependents they 
are required to support. 

"All too Dfton a man in prison has 
a family on relief and debts pile up 
while he serves his sentences," says 
Gus Harrison, director of the Michi- 
gan Department of Corrections, 

"When he returns home he has 
financial problems, employment prob- 
lems and personal adjustment prob- 
lems. The work- pass program is 
aimed at helping him overcome 
these problems and at keeping him 
from becoming a repeater," 
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"We appreciate 
the extra 
efforts of 
Inland-Ryerson" 



Mi R rj bitrl B«il»'tl 
Vice Pr»iid«n( or Oiwullonn 
Di verified M»1iU Corp , 
HittmwQOd VliMJufi 




When we asked Robert Ballard what hli company 
snought of the four Inland-Ryemon buildings they 
own, he Hid: 

Wo like their quality and llnd Them attractive, 
lunctional and economical. This systems approach 
really gets ln« building up In a huffy— and time la 
money to ua. The Inland-Hyeraon bulldmg specialist 
nai great— very capable and conscientious. He 
provided the design and engineering and we figure 
that alone laved u* considerable time and money" 

Inland-flyer son jyatemi have been providing 
profitable answers to building problem* Igr yeara 
Talk to the lnland-Ryenon specialist near you 
Look dim up In the yellow pages under Bulldinge- 
Metai" or mail m ttw coupon for a colorful Idea hit. 
It It a urgent. Wire ui collect using the coupon 
as a telegraph form. 



INLAND^ 




Building Systems 

WIRE U3 COLLECT - Of* MAIL THE COU«»OM 
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Telegram 



Ininni5-Rv«'wn CDrultuction Producl* Co 

Dapt B, 4123WM1 Burnhim Slieet. Milwiuhim Wnwwuln SUOl 
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The more absorbent trie tissue, 
the better the quality. 

Softness and whiteness 
are important, 
but absorbency is 
what makes the 
difference between 
good quality tissue 
and top quality tissue. 

Take our Palmed 
tissue. It's the most 

absorbent single ply tissue you can buy. 
Test it yourself. Fold two sections of tissue 
(yours and ours) into one-inch squares. Then 
drop them from equal heights 
into a pitcher of water. 
The one to sink below 
the surface first is the most 
i absorbent. Our bet's on the 

' i jm Fort Howard tissue. 



What absorbency means to you. Nobody 
going to notice absorbency. Except 
perhaps you. 

And what you'll notice fs 
that our tissue goes just 
a littfe bit further. Because 
people use just a little bit 
less. 

It probably won't be much 
less, but when you add It 
up over a year, it's enough 
to make a big difference. 
Isn't that worth a test? 
Need a pitcher? Write us on 
your business letterhead 
and we'll send one of our men over with 
a "Prove We're All Wet" test kit. 

It contains a pitcher and a sample of Palmer" tissue. 
Everything you need to make the test. 

Except the water. 




Fort Howard Paper 

Green Bey. Wieoomin M3D5 I 



In three seconds 
you can find out if 
the tissue you're using is 

as absorbent 
as Fort Howard's. 





Our Corvette weighs in at 
about 3,300 pounds. 

Our new Titan 90 tilt— loaded 
to its OCW capacity-at 76.800 
pounds. 

About as fur apart as two 
pieces of road machinery can get. 
But there's one strong family tie. 
When it comes to doing what 
they're cut out to do. nothing 
out-performs them. 

The hard-nosed perfectionists 
who've buiJt Chevrolet's rcputa* 
tion for engineering leadership 
have seen to that. With Corvette, 
they wouldn't settle for anything 



less than America's only pure- 
bred production sports car, 

With the Titan 90 tilt, they've 
brought space-age efficiency to 
heavy-duty hauling. Take a look 
at the control setup inside its 
"command module*" sometime. 

And the same kind of know- 
how shows up in the rest of the 
70 Chevy Movers we've got on 
hand to do about any job 
you name. 

Pickups. Vans. Tilts, 
Conventional*. Two-or 4-whcel- 
drive Blazers. 

You get the kind of on-the-job 



performance that has put more 
Chevrolets on the road than any 
other make. And keepx them 
there longer, as independent 
records of truck scrappage rates 
show. 

We don't know how many 
Chevy truck drivers and Corvette 
buffs wave to each other. But we 
realty can't think of any reason 
why they shouldn't. 





Putting you first, Keeps us first. 



We cater to 
performance buffs. 




SOUND OFF 

TO THE EDITOR 



SHOULD 

MARIJUANA PENALTIES 
BE LIGHTENED? 



Would the country fur^svi- the 
Fun- go to pot if the law lt«s 
seven! about marijuana? Or would 
1 here 1* more respect for the Utw, and 
tei« hj'uflt ii* " 

The federal and state government* 
1 f";>! marijuana violations as felonies, 
Jind ininirthmcnt {k rough. For n first 
offense of possessing liw drug, the 
federal penalty is two tu 10 years. 
I'll'- N;ii.i..ii,ii ( HJinmiwkni Da OfeUMS 
in ii I I'rmenlion of Violeni-e notes that 
in Bomc states, the punishment for an 
«dull who Bells to a minor is death. 

Tlmre'a been national publicit) 
;i '^ui a "pot" '-smoking former Uni- 
versity of Virginia alhk'le with a ftiw 
prep school record who got 20 years 
for toting marijuana to pals. (Vir- 
ginia's governor gave him a pardon.. i 

l>"f-piti? iUv \i:vui\\ ins. uue of mtri> 
jurtiiu ns an intoxicant — which began 
in the U. 8. in the soared in the 

80'*, particularly among the young. 



A Sena la eu bco mmi ttee snyseigh t mil- 
lion to 10 million Amerimrm "have at 
leapt eriwrimenied with the drug." 

How dangerous is marijuana" Dr 
James L. (loddord. former 17. S, Food 
and Drug Administration itttntnis- 
siuncr. saya it dot* not produce Addic- 
tion as narcotics do, though there's 
danger of continually turning to it In- 
stead of f tiring life's problems. It's 
the drug first tried by most U. S. 
heroin users, ht; njnr»KJes, but " ihpre 
is nothing inher- n I in n to iu unpeople 
to switch to ihe addk-tive, more 
potent drugs." iThe Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, though, |K>intt» out marijuana- 
buyers will be in contact with sellers 
of (hunt* other drugs, and more sun- 
ceptibk 1o the "drug culture.") 

Its long-term effcuits on tho body 
and on reproduction aren't known- 
And many pByehiatrisu) fear it can 
sometime* mm* gru^- menial ills. 

Tt» 1'ubllc Health Service has 



launched a aturiv of I he drug which 
will take runny montliH, 

Meantime, the Administration has 
a*ked — of tho penalty for n 
firm [sossessinn ofTcnse, making it a 
misdemeanor, punishable by no more 
Hum a year in pri*uin. Tin- Bureau uf 
Narcotics is against s irinu lur break for 

!M-|tcfM. ' 

Till' iutiiitii*.!«m nil V!<.Il-ii.'>j say* 
prc4H.Mil i«<tuillic* ate a "classic oxum- 
1 iU-" " "r 'oun rimitudizjil i.-u iuvji 
ing as a aerioua crime something "a 
substantial segment of the eomniujiity 
dofat nut regard as a major offense. 
. . . The resulting hypocrisy of all con- 
cerned diminifthe* reapoct for the law . ' * 

Others argue that you don't fight a 
spreading fire by switching to a 
futLtilli'r \um> thut I'iisimt ftfiiallict; 
would mnki? marijuana use even more 

'.\ i(lt'H |in.-:iri 

What do you think? Should mari- 
juana penalties be lightened? 



Jack Wooldridge, Editor 
Nation'3 Business 
1615 H Street K.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 



Should marijuana penalties be lightened? Q Yes □ Ko 
Comments: ...................................... ••••••«»•*• 



Name and title 

Company 
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SOUND 
OFF 
RESPONSE 



TRUSTING THOSE UNDER 30 




Mrs. Marion Kramer, shown with her husband. Lee. and her six children, 
aged two to 16. writes that she is "proud" Of American youth today. 



FJv .ui overwhelming majority. 
Nation's Bucmnkkm readers who took 
the opportunity to "Sound Off to 
the Editor" List month stood up 
for the younger generation, answering 
with a resounding "No" the question: 
"Is today's youth really wane? 4 ' 

"Certainly not!" wrote H. E. 
Runaford, who Is president of the 
1 1 B. Hansford Co. of Pittsburgh. Pa. 
"Today's* young people wilt be the 
salvation of thi* tired old world. " 

Hiit feelings summed up those of 
the majority of readers responding to 
Ott January ''Sound OCT" query. He 
also expressed tlta opinion of many 
when he said: "The news media are 
sensation-oriented and it is their fa id I 
a whole generation is blackened by 
the minority " 

A Larger- thaii-usuaJ number of 
women responded, many writing their 
opinions on their husbands' business 
stationery. Mrs. Morion Kramer 
wrote on her own business stationery. 
She's owner of I he Fit for a Queen 
Agency, Inc., Forest Hills, N, Y. 

"As a mother of six," she said, "1 
am proud thai youths today have 
finally learned to think for themHel v*-& 
and not to accept everything taught 
to them a* the Gospel truth. . . Tin.- 
children of today have learned how to 
use (heir freedom of expression and it 
is no longer a world where children 
should be seen and noi heard. Our 
children are aware of trends, people, 
ideas and aims, and they are aaMerting 
themselves." 

Youthful readers responded, loo. 

" Youth is only trying to make 
America stand up for t he Constitu- 
tion and beliefs she wan founded on." 
sfiid Michael C. Oberblllig, a young 
* M> f a — T"-" at the Dock tor Pet CoottK 
in Memphis., Tenn. 

"Youth today in not worse," 
flirted Bonita Shreffler. 19, of Erie, 
Pa. "They are only what today'* 
adult* made thFTn." 

Kenneth A. Brodsky. 24, a career 
trainee wilh Bache & Co., New York 
City stock brokers, wrote a long atid 
thoughtful letter, staying it would 
■-•Pix-ar vim ih tod;iy ih more troubled 
than it was "way back there" in the 



days before his Navy service. Re 
died a tack of respect for authority 
Ltnd discipline. 

Km (hen he noted: "America must 

r eniw I hi' yuuth's nuiin problem, 

that of finding his identity, and tOMl 
understand El. cope with it ... or face 
a generation of rebels without a 
cause." 

The pungent reply of D. E. Ell mi', 
of the Walker Parkersburg, W. Vn.. 
division of Textron, speaks for many 
of I hone who questioned whether 
a discussion «>f the good or bad of 
youth can be answered simply. 

"My kids are serious, knowledge' 
able, honest , idealistic and coura- 
geous/" Mr. Elliott wrote. "Your kids 
are sultry, dirty mouthed, un con died, 
shameless and ungrateful Let'* gang 
up "ii vour kids! Thin sums up the 
danger of the debate. It isn't a blm k 
and white situation. More are good 
kids than bad." 

Here are other random samplings: 

"The trouble with youth today, if 
there its a trouble, is too much afflu- 
cm i- not many have In wurk for a 
living or for spending money." H. 
C. Glaze, district manager, General 
Electric Co., Portland, Ore, 

"Ye», 1 think thai the youth are 



worae. but it is because we Hktlta 
have made them thru way . . . very 
little discipline while quite young and 
not giving them responsibility," 
Charles E. Davits, Vice President, 
Orlando. Fla,. Cplmlaiery Mfg. Co., 
Inc. 

"Yes. they condemn our whole 
social and economic structure, but 
haven't one concrete idea on how to 
improve it." Jamtw L, Haker, Miles 
i'VOiui^t. 1'niver^.sl All;«s (VmcTil 
Division Df U. S. Steel, Dayton, Ohio. 

"If today's you In is worse llisrs 
any other generation, the hlntne 
should go to the parent* and present - 
day society for giving youth every- 
thing they wont without providing 
rigorous experiences and challenges." 

> - raid A. Mayer, Employee Rela- 
tions. Cyanamid International! 
Wayne, N. .J. 

"Today's youngsters are far better 
than ihr youlli ul inv lime. IS years 
ago. They are honest, frank, willing 
to use their i magi run ion. They act on 

tln'ir ideals instead of uiuiulilim- 
Hholll litem, and I heir ideals .in- jjimd 

ones; justice, equalu\ li-cilom and 
brot her hood." -Hendon Chubb, 
hi nil. i- v'wv president, Chubb & Irion, 
Inc., underwriters, New York. 
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What does this 
6c stamp give you 




that this one 
doesn't? 



tiMr 



= 0 0 6 
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More accuracy. 

You'll never stick a 6V stamp on a 5t 
Posicard, or 12* postage on a I Or air- 
mall left* 

You'll print only the exact postage 
denomi nations you need. 




More speed- 

Your lellers will be dated, canceled 
and postmarked before they evei qel 
to Ihe pns! olhcfj 

So there's a very good chance your 
Invoices, letters, and ordfrr, will get 
through the post nJhco faitRr, 

More attention. 

You wouldn't dress carelessly On a 
business call, would you'* Then 
snoulcfn't your fau^inc-;^ nniif look like 

« means business? 

With q Pflnoy-Eowes postage meter 
VXjr mail loav.s neat and impressive 





More efficiency. 

No more ihe lick-pasio-tick-aeal to 
sicken and slow yau. Your quick 
Pitney Bowes meter stamps your 
posiage directly on the envelope, 
and seal$ the flap. 




Mora recognition 

Wouldn't it help your business <t more 
people knew what you sold or serv- 
iced? You can tell (hem. with your 
own ad on each letter you mail, it you 
use a Pitney-EjtJ'A'ors postage meler. 



0.06 



nnt.n 



More control. 



A Pitney^Bowos postage meter not 
only prints the exad p^'orje you use. 
Jt keeps exact track of It— and proves 
the amount— automatically on cleaily 
visible registers. 



£3p — ■ 



More time. 

No special trips to the posl offica. No 
waiting in line— even for packages. 

Your Pilney-Bowes meter prints ex- 
act postage on tape tor parcel post 
as easily as it does on a tetter. 

More help. 

The men who calls on you from 
Pitnoy-Bowes is a postal expert. He'll 
tell you how to save money on post- 
age. And, since his service comos 
with Ihe machinrj, you can call him 
al any lime. 
On any postal problem. 




I Pitney -Bowes 

POSTAGE METERS 



Fr» mora inlon 
I Tj$ tanflc Sin 
oiur of £K1< 100 
ClKld* Poili 
rolden, lnt*<i» 
CtrtliHOrj, UillC 



lion, wrMe PJnrt Oow»u Inc , 
, B-itmi<\fi , Conn 0VK>4 qi ull 
Ticm iBfouohaiit ihm U S und 
i Mnnrj, Mdre-»»«r F*rint«'», 
Cuun1»n t lm«)<ml»r». Ekltl**, 
ifirtn Co[h«ni, Fiwr*c Control* 
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OUR 

ENVIRONMENT 
CRISIS 

BY GOV. RONALD REAGAN 



President Richard M. Nixon has voiced deep 
concern over what is happening to the nation's 
environ ment, rating the preservation of the good 
qualilies of life one or the great challenges of the 70s. 

There is no doubt the Administration will 
continue to address its&lf to our environment — 
both in majof addresses to Congress by the President 
and in action on varied fronts. State and local 
governments share this concern, along with leaders 
of business and industry. The views of Gov. 
Ronald Reagan of California are just ons reflection 
of this growing senliment. 




"We must weigh every step that affects tire 
quality of the air we breathe, water we drink 
oriel living space we inhabit " 



lhiHinessmcn of tun ask me what I regard o* America'* 
"iota critical domestic challenge fur tbc ID7U'*. 

LVlainly, the DM of problems » long enough. Wo 
must provide more and hei ter huueing. and urban trsns- 
l«vrl t»t ion. Wr must reduce crime and violence and make 
t«"iig-nvi»prhie rt>fortiw in our tax structure and educa- 
t a* » i j i L I rtyKtem. Ami v-'- must maintain the .laind iiitlns 
trial base necessary to provide jobs for an expajidin,* 
population and to finance tin- progress we hope to make 
in iHwy ill her area of national concern. 

Yet if 1 were to Hingle out the one mojor issue that i& 
most likely to dominate ihe nation's, political attention 
in the 1970's, ii would be environmental protection. 

Americans, at last, are beginning to realize rnan can 
lunger ignore hi* own damaging imparl on hid over- 
all environ i mm i V\V must begin tn weigh that impact 
in every »tep i holt affects the quality of the air we 
breathe, the water we drink and the living spate we 
inhabit. 

The hu.Hiii+soiEiuin feu* >i special stake in the buttle 
against pollution of the environment. Aside from the 
obvious threat to public health and our scenic natural 
i*ewnin*-s. |ir ( liuiitMi is had husuies* I'-ir ii mi in- 1 ir ii tmn i i' 
reason: It costs moamv. 



While pr«H» figures are difficult to determine, the 
1' S. Di-|j.jri!tient i^r Health, Eduction and Welfare 
has estimated that air pollution alone coats alruust 
$18 billion annually, ur S6Ti for every man, woman 
imd child in America. 

Air [Hilluiinn adds millions of dollars n year in 
refpninl inp md M her maintenance L-osts for indun.ii v ami 
homeowners, and stunts agricultural crops. 

No one can fcty how much iNilluiimi coatrt the tuition 
in Jibwi'iilwitim and additioruil expenditures for health, 
but it undoubtedly is u considerable sum. 

This fiscal impact adds up to hii urgent mnson for 
the private sector to lead the nation's effort* to protect 
and enhance the environment. 

We have permitted air and water jmNntion to become 
n national disgrace- a peril that threatens permanently 
1o alter the delicate balance of ecul'^\ i luii preserves a 
livable natural environment. 

Bogged down In smog 

Shortly after Wurld Wnr If. ihe amou problem in 
l .c* Angelas and in other cities wm something come- 
dians joked about. No etas w laughing about amog 
today. It hits ixn.om* one of our most critical problems, 
in t'lilifut-iiui inirl in cvitv fithr-r iiwi|nr ijrii.m hL-iN-. 

Inderal evperiri nil hk that ttw.r,' I h;m t -11* million 
tons of Until- matter are released every year into I lie air 
Americans, ljre.ulu' ,ippr. ( \;n..ri |c ihret 'pairier* ol .i 
toil fur every one of us. 

During the great postwar migration to California and 
other Western suites, it seemed there would always be 
enough room for another aubdi vision and another free- 
way. Since 1945, more than a million ntJea oT prime 
California Agricultural land has been lost to the 
bulldoner. 

At tint- lime, the chief water problem in ' ':ilHnrni:> 
nnd miter arid Western states was simply how n> 
devi Inp u sulii< ictii supply to meet the m-ede of our 
people and uur industries. 

TNxtny. there is another concern: Whether th> h water 
we do have is fit to drink or jnure enough to use for 
agricultural purpose*. The mime threat of pollution is 
preteni in i-very riili«-r ^t.ite N'ineti^n iliousiind com- 

munitii* mlitainiri^ r i>i rnillii'ii A ricnn.« have water 

Mifl'lit"" wln.-li d 1 liinl'i.rni in (In -a .illil.ird-- m...| \i; 
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Our Environment Crisis 
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A/o one laughs about smog today. ..." Pollution is a pent even to 
the picture -book beauty of the rut at countryside. 



the U. 3. Public Health Servke. Ironically, technological 
proiiretv! .iiid i be prosperity llml this progress brought 
helped to intensify Anwrioi's pollution problems. Mod- 
em science hfts produced containers that don't de- 
cay when buried and denning snlvenl-K thiit don't 
dissolve. 

An ittfliH'iti mxnety produces more garlmge. California 
imiuj.iJlv spends half « billion dollar* just to get rid ul' 
the 1,800 pounds of rubbish which the average CaLl- 
foraian throws away each year. And the di»ponil prob- 
Iitii I his gurbiiiie. rre;ilew grown tougher every year. 

When we liar) fewer people on this earth, nature was 
able to aasimlble must of man** waste products. 

Hut today there are too many iienple and man pro- 
duces ton much wn»1e nutter to depend an natural 
decay. And the growth (hut is expected to double the 
world's population in ihe next generation will simply 
. utiip.uri.-i . nrront problem involving environ 

mental damage. 

That is why I believe one of America's greatest rfanl- 
lengea in (he immediate ruture is U> develop the tech- 
nology and realistic controls neceasary to eliminate air 
and whim pollution find i» pm'.cct the- mtiurJil environ- 

UK- Ul .i« >l "WHIR KXH-HHi'S. 

What good itts booming economy if the air is ton foul 
r... In-ruihf, the wiiu-r K.ip |H>lliju>d in drink and nu.r 



cities too cluttered with ugly examples of eiwiroiimetHji I 
neglect to provide comfortable living? 



Win ii in [4 Datubinatlon 

li will lnke i!k j combined efforts of ihe liu»iiiEHsm«n, 
the government official iind the individual citizen to 
bring nijr environmental problems under control. 

Although it has taken decades to reach the presi-id 
crisis point, we du noL have that long to act. The time 
for decisions i» now. 

VV i ■• are milking those decisions in CnUfornin. We have 
enacted the strictest water and air pollution controls in 
the nation. Last year, we adopted :i pioneering progrn in- 
to control pollution from jet aircraft. We are putting 
tntO effect noise controls. 

California was ahead of the federal government in 
sliming to phtise out uHe of DDT and in emtcting 
tighter regulations on all potentially harmful pesticidea. 
We have an Environmental tjnnlity Study Council 
looking into every ;is,*m-i of environmental control 
When it *t»mpletea Its work, it will raonmntend policies 
fur the M;ile l-« follow tit i'oIhiii.v :unl pnHt-i t the 
environment. 

Crdi fornix's .iiihunubile emission standards are now 
the toughest in the nut Ion and they already are scheduled 
h. U- even riiricttir Bui w- m ihe rl:iti- h-v..| ore urn 
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'Our roads must be planned to prevent 
the destruction of scenic resources 



ifi>iti(; 141 relax our efforts mini the smog problem is 
eliminated Industry, too. is liard nt work on thfc pol- 
lution prriblf ms caused by Lbe automobile. Experiments 
nre hying iondueled with steam find electric- powered 
^ehidva. nnd wifli modification of lIu' internal cum- 
bustion engine. Along this line, w* plan cm a gradual, 
program luisie to convert the state-owned Beet of 
2H,5tm vchifltitT to o dunl-fuel system using Bmogketas 
'"'aupressed iiji rural gas, thereby substant ially redw i i 
the amount tif contaminants the vehicles discharge. 

One of our Southern * 'aliforma Hiiltiiea, the Pacific 
lighting System, in H|»ending $500,000 lo convert its 
entire (tout of 1,000 service vehicles lo dual-fuel opera- 
'ion The- lohipanv financed the research thai led to 
■ be development of this system natural gas And gasa- 
™» used alternately to power the engine) and is making 
■I available to otluT large vehicle (let-l operators. ISee 
"Buftinewc a Look Ahead." ij^.j 

I fee) confident the invent iva genius of American 
industry Hltjmafrriy *BI jtui.-i.wjd in solving the auto- 
mobile Htnog problem. 

Toward purer water 

The mime sort of intensive effort must be undertaken 
10 eliminate other forms of pollution If il requires 
special devices to prevent industrial p iSlutioiis from 

""■Vl rOK-8 BUSINESS) FEBRUARY 1970 



escaping into tbe air, these must be developed and put 
into use. If il take* extensive treatment facilities to 
eliminate industrial water wastes and to dean up the 
sewage tbiit i tinny cities now dump into our streams 
and waterways, those facilities must Ik* provided. 

We art' steering the efforts of state government to 
ward solving these urgent environmental problems 
In addition to updating our smog laws, California lasl 
year completed a comprehensive Water (ju;dit> 
Control Act thai the Los Angeles Times called the 
"strangest stale water pollution control bill in U. S. 
hiatory." 

This bipartisan program, the first major revision of 
our stale water quality laws in 20 years, provides for 
lines up to $0,000 a day for violations, improves en 
foroement procedures and requires violators to pay 
clean -up costs. 

As citizens we must face the fact that pollution of- 
fenders are not al^ay* simw mysterious "they." We 
i. .II.-. iivejjl i-. K>m>- of our own social M.rut $33X90 imi.-.* 
take action because we are sometimes the afTenders. 

Ban Francisco, fur example, still hasn't provided 
Hdequate treatment facilities for its sewage. On rainy 
days, runoff water mixes with the wfiste discharges and 
overtaxes the capacity of the city's combined sewer 
system As a result, raw sewage often flows directly into 
i hr Buy. 

This is the kind of ehronii pollution problem tit.it 
the new state regulatory program is designed to combat 

In addition to tlie pollution threat. San Francisco 
Buy, one of (he world's most beautiful natural harbors, 
has been in danger of being slowly swallowed up by 
land-fill projects around its declining shoreline Last 
year, with strong bipartisan support, California oom- 
plufed action on legislation to protect the Bay from 
such a fiat*. This progrnm made permanent an area- 
wide agency to protect the Bay against undesirable 
land-fill while reserving necessary shoreline spaee for 
water-oriented industrial development;. 

Tbe bulldozer mentality of the |iast is n luxury we 
can no longer afford Our roadu and other public 
projects must ls> planned lo prevent the destruction of 
scenu resources and to avoid needlessly upset Ling the 
ecological balance. It may coot more to reroute it 
highway around a grove of beautiful trees, but we must 
Ih-ijisi considering this estm ex|»mst> a neceBsary part 
of I he oyer .ill < out 

Business shows the way 

There Is no conflict between business and government 
mii iht> necessity (i>r ant ijiollutioti action. In fact, sotm- 
industry lr-.ei. r-. far ahead of their government 
i oui![erparr> in actiailly doing sjmething alwun 
pollution. 

Humble Oil tk Refining Co. recently completed » 
modern refinery which exeio|ilille.-- the iy|»e of meative 
approach many mduutrar new are tabin^ to prevunl 

fiollution Humble iov<^ted re than $1(1 million 

to Lonlrol air jind water |siUution at tins new plant *it 
Benida. Californiaa one-time capital. [See "Panorama 
of the Nation's Business." page 15. 1 

Other industries in California and elsewhere are 
introducing sitiulur technique* to rantervt' water 

Kaiser Hteel's plnnt at Fontana. which has a nw*dcrn 
reeirculat i..n system, cut IIm wait'r remitr»'raenLa for 
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Our Environment 
Crisis 

pr oca s ci ng a ton of steel from -10.000 gallons to 1.600. 

The Lever Brothers soap plum in Ijj* Angeh-s m- 
s»* .tllfd moling L'/Wi-rs -j ml reiiunri jltt w.iler needs from 
six million gallons a day to about, 400,000. 

Those are some of Use ways business is acting to con- 
Hcrvf resources. The privjiie set-tor also makes ijlher 
important environmental contributions. 

Making use of waste 

In Ixw Angeleii a few months ago. Reynold* Metals 
Co. uonducted one of several antilitter projects in which 
the com pair, paid | people tn collect and return dis- 
carded Aluminum cans. The metal salvaged is used for 
other products. 

This approach holds thtr moat promise for sub- 
stantially reducing Americas solid waste disposal 
problem We miiKt learn to "recycle'' what we discard 
and use our want* material fur oilier prodimive 
purposes. 

Other countries already ore moving in this direction. 
Jn Japan, garbage and oLher solid waste material is 
being squeezed into building blocks which then are 
used for construction foundations. 

Ona firm in our state, Downey Fertiliziir fa m . 



perimenting with n method of dehydrating waste 
products through a new nonburning process. It in- 
volves U*» of [i "pulse-jet." engine that Kctioratea warm 
uir and conic energy to remove moisture. After 1 1 j i--* 
treatment, the residue is converted into animal feed. 

This type of experimentation may someday help 
eliminate I he air pollution that now results from the 
burning of agricultural wastes. 

Our scientists are talking about recycling man's own 
wastes to help make long space voyages |>uasLble. In- 
deed, the space program might well serve as the launch- 
ing pad for developing the technology necessary to 
k;irn effective methods of "recycling" garbage and mher 
wastes for new uses. Instead of being a massive nations I 
problem, solid wanton >:otdd become an important new 
source or raw material* to augment our uwn tin lining 
supply of natural resources. 

In short, we need to concenlrate mure effort on 
achieving a massive scientific breakthrough in solid 
wastes disposal and management. ^ 

Equalireatment 

Government ran help stimulate I he fieceiwiarv tech- 
nology in all these ureas of environmental protection 
through wise regulations. But government, must make 
certain the Laws make pollution unprofitable for every- 
one. Whatever regulations wo adopt must be uniformly 
applied 

The manufacturer who accepts the cost of curbing 
pollution as a part of his normal business expense 
should not be placed n| a competitive disadvantage 
Ihv.ilim" oilier tinny- iti oilier nre:u* are not required lo 
meet the same antipollution standards. 

Uniform |xtlluiiun rugukiiintw will require far greater 
cooperation between different levels of government 
than we have had in the peal. 

Even before last year's oli leak off Santa Barbara 
which occurred on federal tidelands «i* miles offshore i. 
California had been preying the federal gnverniupni 
fur inn hurity in apply our stale's stricter drilling 
standards lo wells even beyond our present three- 
miln juriadii - IbB, 

Since then, of muw, the federal government has 
adopted stronger regulations tliat Interior Secretary 
Walter Hickel says would have prevented the Santa 
H.'.rhiiru nil leak I think it is significant ihni ihen- have 
been no major oil blowouts from wells on state-inspected 
tidelands. 

There is no reason why we can't achieve closer co- 
ordination between the federal government and the 
suites on mailers of such urgent public concern as 
I Mil I it r i4iTi control?;, flovi'rninetil . working closely with 
the private sector, van win die battle to protect and 
preserve Amoni-i'i cnvirunmeni 

After nil, private initiative provided the slimulua to 
give this i-nuntry t he world's bight* t standard nf living. 
A whole array of private companies, acting under 
contractu with the government and inspired by a 
definite goal, enabled the United States lo kind a man 
on the moon within the deadline set by President 
Kennedy. 

This sum: kind "I national commitment «nd deter- 
i ■ i L 1 1 1 1 ■ i iti 1 1 i . l l i help lih i.-hnun.ite ,nr ami water {ml Jul ion 
as a major threat to the environment. END 
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What made 91 
of America's top corporations 
decide to locate here? 



Wfe have 80 airports, 185 heliports, 
1,325 trucking lines, 18 railroads and 
the nation^ 2 largest deepwater ports, 
served by 280 steamship lines. 



i 



If ymt'rr thinking of doing what 91 of Amf.*r- 
iqa's top 100 corporations did, send for our 
free book, Tact* and Fftoets of .Ww JiTsey." 
tt tdls you everything you need to know 
about our state; 1,,'l ntr. I reimportation. Cor- 
porate Laws. Utilities. Sites. Financing, And 
economics. 

Write; Mr. At Port, Chief uf the Bujr.i'i .,1' t ui in tierce 
State of New Jersey 
Department o( Conscrvaiitm .ind 

Economic Development 
P.O. Bu\ 1889. Trenton, New Jersey. 

i Name 



< iillllp.LMV 

Street 

GSty 



.State 



Zip 



No other state can make that statement. 

New Jersey 



The industrial 

emergence 
of Iowa: 

122 of America's top 500 companies now operate 457 
plan k In low*. 

Chief Blaekhawk never liked Iowa. 

And when white settlers entered the territory in vio- 
lation of the treaty. Ulackhauk sjw red. lie packed up 
bis tribe and headed back homo across [he Mississippi 
causing a monumental flap called the Blaekhawk War. 

Blaekhawk lost Ihe war, mostt of his tribe and alt of 
Iowa. And for the next century, the rich, black eunh 
of Iowa yielded an abundance of crops like [he world 
had never seen. 

Then, in 1951. an interesting thing happened: for 
the first time in her history. Iowa's industrial output 
exceeded her expanding agricultural output 

To the leaders in Iowa, this tipping of the scale rep- 
resented the culmination of years of guidance and 
hard work. Because this industrial era in Iowa didn't 
just happen — il was carefully nnd deliberately 
planned. 

As World War II drew to a close, the farm states 
of the Midwest found themselves in a difficult position. 
Technological and biological advances, necessitated 
by the needs of the war. had made it possible for one 
farmer to farm more land than ever before. The result 
— fewer and fewer farm jobs. With the prospect of 
mass unemployment in ihe future, fowans began in- 
fracting industry to their state. 

Year by year, step by step, Iowa's industrial capacity 
grew. At no time did her unemployment rate exceed 
the national average. 

As the years passed. Iowa's industrial recruitment 
methods achieved a high level of sophistication, Iowa's 
governors have traditionally taken a close personal 
interest in tndusiri.il development and manv indus- 



trialists have taken advantage of the governors offer 
of assistance. Iowa trade missions composed of state 
business and political leaders have jetted abroad, sink- 
ing new markets for Iowa products. 

One of Iowa's biggest assets is her people. Iowa 
colleges and universities graduate more Pa.D.'s per 
capita than any other stale in the union. Every major 
cit> in [he state has an art center and a symphony 
orchestra. Her work force is intelligent, educated and 
endowed with typical Midwestern pride in work. Per- 
sonnel Directors pnvniek admit lou.t plains arc gen- 
erally more productive than sister plants in other 
states. 

If Iowa h;is a serious problem, it's her image. Pro- 
gress has been so rapid, the state's industrialization is 
nor generally known. To many industrialists, particu- 
larly in ihe East. Iowa is si ill one vast cornfield. 

But this problem, too, is being met with typical Iowa 
ingenuity, fowu's dynamic young governor has asked 
the Development Commission to attack the -image 
problem in a unique way: by thinking of Iowa as a 
corporation. High level brainstorming sessions have 
produced some startling ideas, A new promotion 
theme — "Iowa ... a place to grow"* — has been devel- 
oped. A contemporary new symbol depicting growth 
in nil direction* has been designed. Roth are In he 
widely used in national and local state promotion. A 
comprehensive program has been developed to assist 
low,.! industries in expanding their foreign ami domes- 
tic markets. On (he theory that the best way to dispel 
a stereotype is ihrough personal contact. Iowa gov- 
ernors have led groups of Iowa businessmen through- 
out ihe nation acquainting industrial prospects with 
Iowa's advantages. A huge regional airport capable of 
handling ihe jumbo jets is in the planning stage. 

Industrialists, like the settlers of old, are discovering 
Iowa is a place to grow. Unlike Chief Rlackhawk's 
time, now the natives are friendly. 

Have ynu overlooked Irtwa us an industrial site? 
For details \-r\u Inwn Development Commission, 
Dept. V2. 25(1 Jc»etl Building, D« Moines, Iowa 
50309. 




Tku Sfritaff office hvildinx lows'* lutlnl, 
it beia$ Haiti bp Tnuu»mrnco Votpunt- 
turn . , , ww of mon> national rampanUrt 
confident of Jowa't flout. 




Iowa 

a place to grow 



i t\fn prtttnntitin .III.! -.tu- 

bal arcUrutely rrfltti the new growth 
image fat the Halt, 




Ltwati-it ti vrrurA n"itral Iowa, ffianl Ruthhin Rrsrr- 
t»f covering HHttr St.OOOaem in towii'i tutwril and 
hiqgfU tvcwtttivtiat area. 




lawtt's HiftHty Piiureleil work (arc* it eiiettliaf to 
nufn*now iowq companies p"Mlur"yg MNljpMMNGI for 
the nation '» .l/wrr pn/gmm. 



Everything 
you want to know 

about 
plant location in 
AAonongahela Powerland 



* 




. * . plus some things it will profit you to know. 



For Instance, you wijf profil by knowing thai West Vir- 
ginia allows companies a 10% tax credil for planl con i 
Stru-ction or plant expansion investment— couple this 
WFih TOO per ceni financing, productive labor force 
dramatic new highway system, and an Improved buaS^ 
ness climate. 

Picking a plant site is an exuemety complicated 
decision, and a difficult on©. 

Thai's where we are of service. Sec;) use we've 
been through il before 

We are slatted with vie professonal phm foca* 
tion specialist* who have' the full support of econo- 
mists, engineer^ geologists, foresters and many olhef 
people in technically related fields, 



We are prepared and ready to provide specific 
Information on resources, manpower, markets, trans- 
portation, utilities, taxes, water supplies, financing and 
many other subjecis. 

II you are thinking about West Virginia, eastern 
Ohio, westeri* Maryland or western Virginia our pro- 
lossionais will save you a lot ol lime and money, 

Get lb© details in our free booklet, 'Monongahela 
Pow>--t/ Plant Location Services" using ihe coupon be- 
low Or phone collect J C. Millin, Manager of Area 
Development Services at 3CW/3J&3000 

Your inquiries wiM be maintained ir he Etnciirst 
confidence ^ 

*M«d'OTliO Viriey 1 Arglffla. Wawwn Maryland. W»ilerrt VirQnnl* 



Monongahela Power 

#pt Part of the Allegheny Power System 



To: Area Development Services 
Monongahela Power Company 
Fairmonl, West Virginia 2fl£S4 

Check tv*f far ireft UifdrmnrJon on: 

□ Manpcwwr D Training Q Ta*e» rj Ttaiw-portatlon 
nirr new. <rot> brochure an Planl Locator Survicat" 
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Tills 



Firm 
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Some of the lousiest snow shovelers 
are engineers 



Why Florida indnsiries Ate Full Of Happy Artisans 
Without Aching Backs 

There ire Lab technicians in Troy, N. Y , eleclronic* ex- 
\K-n- m l.lmifa and <h\>.mm£ chemists in Oneonla who 
haven't yet mastered the technique of clearing a driveway. 

Approach ihese bright, unhandy people just after a Mil- 
iar d has dumped I 8 inches on the neighborhood and 
they'll follow you anywhere especially if ii's cjlled 
Florida. 

Along with all the other advantage* wc offer the new in- 
dustry in Florida it o brighter labor picture than you'll 
find m most places, fhe reason is not liard to discover 
no one has In sell Florida lo brig.hr . ambitious and skilled 
people. They prefer sunshine. 

Industrially we are still a new frontier - Willi nil the in- 
citement and lel's-gei-on-wim-ii spirit yuu find in a place 
where new things are happening. Bringing your business 
here will be like lakmg 3 breath of fresh an Why not 
move into tomorrow - a place called industrial Florida 

For further inform At ion contact (lie Florida Depart- 
inert of Commerce, 107 W Gaines Street, Tallahassee. 
Plot ida, 32304. or telephone (904J 224-1 215. 



Florida 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

t07 WEST GAINES STREET 
TALLAHASSEE. FLOfllOA 32304 



Business 
Fights 
Pollution — 
and the 
Nation 
Profits 




Ours is a land of rocks and rills . . and in a hundred ways 
there is a concerted effort to fit/ht pollution and save the 
heritage of the fund for all its people. 



Kepublic Steel Corp. i* spending 
$100 million Co fijfhi air and water 
pollution and an Oregon ajulo dis- 
tributor has planted shrills around 
hits mmpuny's buildings- 
American Cyanamid Co. Kfwuds 
Sir) million a year to o iterate $42 
million wonh or ' jim I if h-jI Ime ion eqitip- 
■nerii andfi Del mil 1 rucking com pa ny 
i* establishing a raw huffer /.one 
around its terminal. 

Those !iro among the hundred* of 
wuyh, luc and small, in which busi'mcs* 
leaders in communities thnxighout 
'he nation are moving n> ■ ni l' |>nllu 
Hon ;ind otherwise enhance man's 
•tilri.uinlinjih. 

The declaration of Francis F*. 
Urake Jr., board chairman and i hid 

eXCeulive officer ..[ tin R,i,hi-».r.T. 

to. Y., Gas & Eblfir Corp., was 
ly pic.il of the feeling ol hundred* n|" 
exerui iven '.vim i aided w> it Na 
TIon's BtJiitKEas survey. Ho wrote: 

"We firmJy believe our environ- 
ment must be protected." 

The husinea* leaders were nuked 
whni their mm) wtn itw hud clum- u. 
'"nili.ii .nr. water and noise pollution 
and what other steps* I ht-y hud taken 
' r > improve the environment 

A hh milling of the replies not only 
iniji(j|[ w h„w tlii< busiitt!M<-tridu»(riul 
'(uninunity in fighting pollution but 
nlsn the many different types nf i*>m- 
jwniett that have joined the fight. 

Thomas F. PaLton. hoard .. hairmai; 
n '»d chief exe,-utive officer nl liepu bin 
&tee1, reported his company has 
*pent or committed nearly $100 mil- 
lion in reivnt years on I a n I i Hen for 



controlling air and water [lollution. 
with $40 million in major construc- 
lion projects currently under way. 

They include. Mr, Pal ton said, a 
water treatment facility bein^ built 
al Republic's Cleveland planl, "large 
enough to handle the needs of a city 
of a half- million." 

Good neighbor policy 

Republic managers, employ een and 
the general public, he added, have 
lliii'n notified that ttir roiiipnnvs 

baaii: policy "U to conduct jta busi- 
ness, and to operate ite plants, with 

maximum of eonsaieration for our 
nriehhorx who mluirv with I lie . or 
po ration the air end water neeeeaary 
to the making of at eel" 

C. D. Stverd. president of Ameri- 
CUO Cvnn/imiil. WfDtr I lull "pollu- 

t ion abatement activities for many 
years have been an integral part" of 

the .■ompcoiy'*' opurnt lonw. 

The policy, he naid. "1* to build 
effective air and water pollution 
■ •on I ml* into the bash design of new 
plants and In make improvement* in 
older facilities) na soon as practical 
technology permits."' 

Communities in Florida are reap- 
ing big dividends from American 
< "vnrumiid'R use of a navt surfaet-- 

rnimiic | ir. n <— -v thai *illlul(aili-OIIKl\ 

reclaim* the kind. Mr, Stverd rejjorled 

I fh< ipany \m* iliiJ*- far donated 

to Rover nt nei it agencies 1,200 acres of 
riH-lnimed land and water areas suit 
iil'li- for recreation, wild life pri-tei ■ 

> wauv i|rtv and flood mum rol 

Union Carbide Corp, was one of 



the first companies to arraign an 
officer to h full-time job in jmllution 
control. 

Birny Mason Jr , board chairman 
explained that the company's '"co- 
ordinator or' < r. v.roiimenlnl health" 
is "active in defining problem" urea 
by area and working with pro|ier|y 
i-onsiiluled HuthorilieH m neel'. mutii- 
ally satiafactory ttolutiona." 

In addition, Mr. Mason said. Union 
Carbide is »|X'nding more than tlO 
million n year on capital improve- 
ments "to meet existing situations" 
and is reviewing all iwoposals for now 
facilities with an eye toward building 
in environmental control capability 

The eompany also offers to busi- 
nei-.s anil «ovi rniei n1 a wide rajige uf 
antipollution serviies and products. 
tm hiding inatruments for faster, more 
clficieni . he. ksnj; "f wai»T resour.es. 

At American Can Co., reporteii 
Chairman W. F, May, "tremendous 
improvementa in pollution control 
have been accomplished" an the re 
hull of multimilbun-dollar et|»'iidi- 
turew 

Cliairman Leo H. SchoenJiofen of 
the Container Corp. of America 
wrote that separate antipollution 

|it . .|r. 1 H ha\ I I i il!! 1| .ii/lJMl I illTl.- 

over the past five years and t hey have 

iltiiln.i! n iilk |]<-lpr-d I In- --I1UII llfi,'. 

fine uf the moat succinct anawent 
came from Wilmot F. Whe*iler Jr., 
■ li.iitin.di iirttl preside [i I m! AilH'rii'an 
< iuiln A: t'ahle Co., lnr. Aifked what 
hi* firm liad done, he wrote: "Much." 

•Iiiiwh H (tiling, prtsiideni nf Ann- 
slron^ < 'ork Co.. re|M>rierl [ftrd Ml to 
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Business Fights Pollution— 
and the Nation Profits 



15 per cunt of iis capital expenditures 
were now going to "the area, of en- 
vironmental control equipment." He 
added: "'We have always recognized 
our responsibilities in the Geld of 
environmental control." 

E. Claiborne Robins, president of 
A H Robins Co., the Richmond, Vs., 
pharmaceutical manufacturer *h'k\ 

his company vul .irily nought, and 

now has, official inspection of its 
waste water before It i* discharged 
inlo public sewerage systems "so thin 
nil necessity steps can be taken" to 
prevent pollution. 

The Atlantic City, N. J., Electric 
Co. Ea nnmni! utilities that arc build- 
u, Hiilrsi.il imiri in resident inl areas to 
look like surrounding homes. Presi- 
dent James P llayward listed that 
move <ta one of many the company 
lias undf rtJiken to improve the areas 
in which it operates. 

Robert W Hart well, vice president 
and controller, the Detroit Edison 
Co., said his firm has Spent $20 mil- 
lion in the last 2U years on air pollu- 
tion control devkes, with another $18 
million programmed over the next 
several years. 

Fred C. Eggersiedt Jr., senior vice 
president and treasurer of the Long 
Island Lighting Co.. Mineoln. N. Y-, 
put it simply: "We are deeply in- 
volved in water and air pollution 
prevention." 

Smaller ftrma. too 

While the big corporations and 
n til i lies ore making th<- biggest out- 
lays for research, equipment and 
operations, the fight against pollu- 
tion is by no means confined to them. 

Riviera Motors, Inc., Beaverlon, 
Ore., put "attractive landscaping 
around all our buildings in an effort 
to upgrade the area." said itfi presi- 
dent , Knute M. Qvale 

The U. S. Truck Co., of Detroit, 
has offered to buy homes of noise - 
conscious neighbors m establish 
buffer zone and eventually use the 
property for expansion. "We lisve a 
noise problem and since it is almost 
impossible to eliminate it, due to Lho 
nature of our business." said George 
J. Codd, board chairman, "we hope 
to remove all tin- homes tn our im- 
mediate vicinity." 

Rudolph A. Peterson, president of 
th>- Bank of America, reported it has 



"integrated our own luukhnjj pro- 
grams with municipal plans through- 
out California in order to providi for 
more open space and improve the 
general beauty of the central cities 
where we have main offices." 

Carl K. Dellmui.h. president of 
Philadelphia '» Fidelity Bank, said his 
institution "helped (o improve the 
I i. 1 1 environment by establishing 
new branch offices and renovating old 
im^ in Low.ini-ome neighborhoods 
unci also h\ making loans in those 
areas." 

The Ohio Citizens Trust Co. of 
Toledo sponsored u motion picture, 
for showing on a load television sta- 
tinn. poshing umipollu t .ton iicuvUv 
WUlard I. Webb Jr., president of the 
bank. said, the film has received "« 
run- recept if in. " 

R I) William*, jtrb-sidenl of t hi' 

First National Bank of Arizona in 
Phoenix, is Inking a watchdog atti- 
tude. "Pollution is not yet a major 
problem in Arizona but the threat is. 
and officers of the bank are active in 
various study and legislative com- 
mittees," he wrote. 

And there are still other ways in 
will, h I.UiS'.nrsMiiicJ] ,iTc lighting [hjIIu 

1 II III 

The personal approach 

As a manufacturer of utility gar- 
menus the Gross Gatesburg Co, of 
Cnlesburg, 111,, is not part of its 
area's water pollution problem. But 
Edward Gross, president, serves also 
as president of a sanitary district now 
in lho midst of a $7 million project to 
end water pollution. 

W. T. Rentage, vice president of 
the Syracuse, N. Y., Savings Bank, 
takes a very personal approach. His 
formula: "To leave a public place a 
little better than when I arrived." 

James H. Stahlman. owner and 
publisher of Tennessee's NanJwUle 
Banner, said his newspaper has 
■ ■publicized the dangers involved uid 
the necessity of improving the over- 
:ii pollution mtuuliori."" 

Former U. S. Sen. William F. 
Know land, editor-publisher of the 
Oakland, Calif., Triiuins. rcjxnled bin 
pupt-r also lias supported "legislation 
and action relative to both water and 
air pollution." 

Many smaller companies have 
hanged ojitTiilinK pro. edun-s lo curb 



(Hillulkin. One is the Vallianl Ferlil- 
ixer Co. of Laurel, Dal. lis president . 
Flliert N. Carvel, reporttsd that now 
"there is a minimum of pollution 
compared to the previous method," 

Now products developed by cor- 
porate research are an important fac- 
tor in the fight. 

The Johns- M an ville Corp. now 
offers SPILGUARD. designed spe- 
cifically to check the spread of oil that 
has leaked into bodies of water. And 
the same company spent $2 million m 
1S6S on 24 engineering projects in 
curb air and water |>ollulion nt 20 of 
its own plants. 

Railroading has its awn special 
problems as well as its own solutions. 
Stuart T. Saunders, board chairman 
of Penn Central, said, for example, 
that consolidation of small freight 
yjirda i n t 0 large, computerized classi- 
fication yards located beyond city 
limits "helps lo reduce rtuhfli nnlislly 
1 ti. ii. level in urban ureas." 

El) ihe skies, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., which makes big planes, and 
Cessna Aircraft Co., which makes 

wiimlkr noes, brtl h ;ire doing cxii'ii-ii vc 
reseur.-li im noise nhrc I fincn I . 

In oreMsed costs 

For Lhe most purl. Lhebmltleagaiusl 
pollution continues without pMilpeut 
of greater profits for U. S- business. 
The more likely result is increased] 
operating coats after the substantial, 
initial investment in n m i j «>!hi I i->i i 
equipment . 

At Inland Steal Co., now spending 
$50 million lu light pollution, l'n .i 
dent Frederick G. Jaicks put it this 
way in a letter to company officers: 

"Needless to say, Inland is like any 
other business in that we operate to 
make a profit. Why, then, are we 
upending millions of dollars to mini- 
mize water [xillulion at the Indian;) 
Harbor works and uddiliotml millions 
to curb air pollution? 

"The company realizes it lias du ties 
and rewponsi bili ties which go beyond 
(tic profit motive. A hike suitable for 
n diversity of uses in of vital interest 
to u», for we not only work on ila 
shores but. also live and play here. 
And since the Harbor worka in one 
of the largest users of Lake Michigan 
Water ... it is necessary that lis; 
w;tter we return to the lake Ik; in the 
best possible condition." ElMD 
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THE 
CORPORATE 
AVIARY 



You might wy Peter Hilton is a bird watcher. A 
.Ti>r|x:irute hirtl wjilfher. 1 1 ' m | iri v.i 1 1- hobby, nur- 
tured by yearn of haunting executive suite* a* he 
hcouLk for sj>iti-nff produrij; unci product linen fur h 
blue chip group of chenta of the Institute for Cor- 
porate Diversification. Ltd.. which he operates 
with his brother, Augustine. 

'"The Corporate Aviary" is a collection of 

sketches of the various hirdf lie's >• unlered unci 

whieh he thinks others might have wwn flit I hip 
. l r i n i nd . loo. With the ion 1 of ti Vermont neightNir. 
Lwrry Olwon. he's put the ikfitches together am a 
guide for executive bird watchers. 

Here nro a few of the uketchee.. So get out your 
binoculars, keep real still, and aee if you can rec- 
ognize- any «»t till" spi'i'ii'S Of .-rnim'. ir'sall in fun. 




The Fsckfess Plunger 

Two deaf esn Immune to advico 
ff ex fierier ce in any form. An 
tnftt/ttva flier. It may wast 
anywhere but the financial amax 
of the aviary, ft thrives mat often 
ffl u tales and msrkndng 
nnviionmenl WfnJe rhe tile 

expectancy af this species It 
lelaiiysty shot*, it is » fascinating 
bird to watch and an impossible 
one to predict 




The fted-Eyed Grouse 

Afso called the muttering bird fneftneo' to tock for 
hours on its ptir.h pvltthutty ftivmuwng ,i 
stream of itaccato outburst* these ate 
nit Mi a! physiological manifestations and do 
not necessarily denule iff humor On the contrary 
many congenital gtousftf jrr> lovable birds and 
fttouentbf servo to bomuse, rather than nettle, other 
inhabitant! of the aviaiy Then red eyes are presumed 
to be the result of sensations of wtf p^ty 
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The Pipe-Smoking Cogiiator 

There are several mutations of this tut if ranging from 
the monopipe to the multipipe cngitator Tha lattar it 
neither rate nor pitted. Sounds pmitled from any at 
this species ate spasmodic and do not necessarily 
issue in any intelligible sequence. With patience and 
careful weaning, mast pipe- smoking cogttafaix in 
Vine can b«co'»r cvht'cnt end useful 




continued on next page 
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The Full- Cropped Whippsrsnapper 

Fett *"*Ik motion employing flight manduvets 

resembling, but not duplicating, those of senior birds. 

Feeds on new concepts and mnoiiatitm in any farm. 
Most freguently identified by a f /owing wane, 
striatums and a graduate school syndroms Bright, 

atett unhampered by txp&iutct or inhibitions. Can be 
a cnnsttuclive ktitani if) many aviaries arid has been 
known to rejuvenate older birds. 



The Horn-Rimmed Sentinel 

Only females of this species a/a extant They are. m 

turn, reputed to be sexless— which po,s?s jn interesting 

ovation for ornithologists Most roost at a it/aiogic 
point in the aviary throughout the daylight peruiri 
Adept at spitting, they engage all comtrrs with 
equanimity- Remarkable for IttyaHy, ambiguity and 
inielUgenca. 





I he High-Vented Continental 

Immedintufy idtttttrfmble by thti 
deep- vented jacket, dashi/d 

packets and turopean-ct.it 
trousers. Given to excessive 
motion, gestures and irraguhr 
working hours. Some types artt 
incorrrgrble hand-kissers Most 
often found In the intefnatlonaf 
division of the aviary. (xcoftent 
ui'jhl birds wilts unerring ability in 

locate good wine end viands. 





The Implacable Dritlar 

A ctltprtess at sound and motion inflecting a 
pre- aviary military orientation The only bird known to 
bark. Csrt be *i easily ruftind as cajoled. Adapt* with 
difficulty to sportxwnar and sac* mils. Birds of lower 
rank mc iil:.>.;t:ti u< cultivate "sir" but net salute. 



The Amber Tinted Angler 

A Crafty ctedture. the angler rarely Hies straight 10 hit 
Qbfvcttvt but pursues * circuitous course In the aviary 
lie may t,e observed occupying a conspicuous perch 
end soon leaving it impulsively tot another. Endowed 
by nature with a neutral color that permits him to fly 
vrtth birtls of any hue Has a craving to be noticed bin 
rfoftT tittle to warrant it 





The Multicolored 
Chart- Flipper 

This creature if not to be confuted 
v/rth the black and white 
c/irfi r- (Upper commonly found in an 
engineering or market research 
environment. The employment of 
color frequently coupled with the 
uib of linen charts idvntifit'i Ibis 
bird's rents rn the corporate 
hierarchy It is seen under th* most 
favorable conditions el meeting! ot 
the board, stockholders, the press. 

etc. It is a performing bird. 



mntinufti on next /xt£r' 
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The Corporate 
Aviary 



The S wive/- Hipped 
Breast- Beater 

This bird is unusual fot its 
i trrsatility and is most susceptible 
to changes m wind direction tts. 
call is always downwind since It Is 
in-capable at taring into it Like the 
weathetrvorie it can change 
direction Quickly, never losing a 
note or a fleet Once it turns about 
it is likely to be louder than bafatm. 
Instinctlvety. it always keeps a 
weather nya coded an butts 
higher in the coiporete tree. An 
unreliable weather indicator, 

aactpt in revetse. 





The B tack -Shrouded Daomsayar 

Its voice is sorto'Ovi, its tamper short and its memory 
long. Matt often it is right and for thttt reason survives 
despite sustained unpopularity The doemmyer may ba 
found in all strata- of thtt aviary. Its movement is one ot 
tvirogression occasioned, it it bthevtd. by the 
o-ubstenti&l bursts of heavy gloom it emits. An 
unsatisfactory mate. 



The Thick- Skinned Adamant 

A feathmtd coat of mail coupietf with .t itfldfntly 
insistent coil ft ti adttitionalfy unique m that it only 
<-:ti'.\r, t'\t>- r.n'iy pt 'ttHMt ftfaft itl.ivecf f)i))rei in inr 
aviary The adamant s nest is lined with cutting's 

newspapers arid fnogatintt; its favorite perch it a 
telephone tine It is a useful dutiful, personable 
creature that feeds an the blandishments of others. 
Every aviary should have at least one. 



REPRINTS of -Thtr Corporate Aviary" may 
be obtained /nm Nation's Bu»inrss, 16 15 H 
St. N. W.. We*hui#-:n, U. f. 2iM0H. Pncv: I to 
40 eopie*, 35 cent* each; 50 li 99. 30 ant* each: 
I0() to 999. 17 cents eocA; 1,003 or more. 14 cent* 
"tu'h. I*Imm rtirtnv remittance with urdrr. 



END 
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NATION'S BUSINESS. FEBRCAHY 1970 



A British Judge Asks: 
What Good Is Freedom 
Without Law and Order? 



The United States and Croat 
Britain are \astly different but also 

So when an astute Englishman, irn- 
™ohl im|xiruuit civil judtfi" ill a 
judicial system which has common 
rooljj wiih tiure. talks about liow best 
w fid minister the law. he's worth 
listening to. 

'-■► r eJ Denning, master <>( the roll* 
*> r London's Royal Court of Justice, 
spoke a while back to the Cali- 
'nrniti Bar Association in Son Fran- 
*±»Lfi About such tilings as delays in 
Ankerioan courts in bringing oases to 
trial, about striving for iwrfoction 

L " protecting [leteii<hmt.S. and about 

nktuK h balance between Hie ri^ht* 
orihdlviduuUt and of dvilbted society. 

I To touched a nerve end of America 
Mm he asked: "Have the rule* for 
me protection of the innocent haw 
ws tended so far that the door is 
c-|n>ned to many guilty men? . . . And 
Irecdom, what good is freedom if we 
l1 " "i't have inw and order?" 

towing** speech: 
Freedom, wa havestrt'.^'tl t I trough 
•be centuriijs. But wc are coming to 
'dink then t-qu.-.lh, important w t.he 
■Purity of decent, right- thinking 
l^t't'le- 

Freedom, we know, means the 
sedom of every nutn to think what 
will, to say what hp with to go 
where he will, on nil his lawful Oc- 
casion* without . . . hindrance '.from i 
WSNJOe, save as prevented by law. 

Ves. huL what good is any man's 
freedom to him if his home is in- 
Viuh.rf by thU'ves and robhera who 
"ot caught: if his womenfolk are 
10 be asaaulied; If his seiairity in in 
J*>p*rdy? 



dt 



freet 




"What good is freedom to us unlww 
• . , our state ... is secure? 

"We must maintain the freedom — 
or rather. I be right of society to 
arrest those who com mil crimes, to 
search then i, to detain Hutu, Tor Lliu 
protection of the community at large. 
... If conspirators are conspiring 
against our state or our security, 
there should, under prujirr ttafe- 
guards, be a right in society even to 
lap wires. 

"Hul here .i problem. Thv |.»-^er 

toarn-fi I,, il, unt il The power to 

detain can \x: violated. The jmwi«r to 
wiretap can lead to tyranny and op- 
prtuwion. All these sal'eguarrli: nt 
Kncii'ty, fin> f abused, an Iran In the 

polite state in a tyranny worse than 
we've ever Known. 

"The problem i» to (hid the Ixdntu e, 
I In- IiilI.hu <■ between 1 1 freedom «j( 
the individual on the one hand, tind 
I he security of a civilized society on 
the other." 

l.in'.l [ ii'imiiijj tli^ri turned I r ► .• . 1 n 1 
paring I hi: speed of trials in England 
with those hi iIil" United Suit t-H 

In England, he said, everyone 
arrested la tried within eight weeks 
"the greatest length between arrest 
ami 1 f sal." 

Some American defendants are not 
tried tor two or three year* — or even 
lunger. 

British courts do not necessarily 
grunt a defendant bail Lord Denning 
defended this controversial practice. 

"When a man is arrested for ■ 
serious offense — Jet it be murdw, 
r;ipe. bank raid or the like in 
England we do not allow this man 
out on bail," he said. "We keep him 
in prison pending his trial. It ian't 
necessary to show that he may 



Lord Denning 

ahsmnd IT there's reason to think 
thai he may commit iinnther offenw, 
wedi) iu>l let him tut -.u that h<- may 

do it pending trial." 

On the matter of leaning over back- 
ward to achieve the perfect trial, 
Lord Denning said. "I often think 
that whilst we've been hns.v 1 [caring 
the innocent, our rules have let the 
neck gel loo wide, and the guilt> am 
only too often not convicted and 
I an lint 1 nl. hul they escape through 
the door which the law has opened. 

"Jtisl think of the next Mtt.-p- In the 
United States you have a funda- 
mental principle that if evidence is 

unlawfully obtained, nothing wbub 
results from it. tan l>e given in evi- 
dence in the courts. In England we 
don't go as far as that. 

"Su|);>uHing a man makes a con- 
fession, In the Lwurse of which he says 
where he bid the stolen good*, and a 
polite officer got-n unit findH ihoHe 
stolen good*. That evidence as to 
those stolon goods is admissible before 
the jury, even though there may be 
something wrong in the way the 
confession was taken." 

Lord Denning advocated the hard 
line in sentencing the guilt v. smiic- 
dates, as a means of teaching a lesson. 
He cited the case eevertil years Hgn 
of white hooligans who bad beaten 
up Negroes in London'* Nutting Hill 
section. It was feared there would l>e 
more beatings. 

Wh"H tljv wlnlri r.ittic tu triul 

they were given noi the six months in 
prison that might have been expected, 
but five to seven years. 

Tin- bra 1 1 UK* iinnn-ihatch ifit-d. 
I^ord Denning told the California 
luwyers and jurists: "A sentence such 
as that did a world of good." END 
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HOW TO WIN AT THE 




to the bargaining table prepared— as if he 
were going into a courtroom. 



The firm's president walks through 
hi* conference room and smiles. 

The smell o f scores of cigaretfi hangs 
in the air. Chairs are pushed back from 
the big table, which itt littered with 
uited coffee tups, pencil Stubs and ash 
trays brimming with butts and. gum 
wrappers. Wads of paper encircle a 
i rush can. There is n fresh agar hole 
in I he rug. But the prtsridenl smiles. 

Hc remembers how a fellow busi- 
rrcaaman had jibed: "There's only one 
way to win at the bargaining: table. 
■JuSn the uiuon" Nearly everyone, in 
fact, predieiod disaster for the small 
1 1 >ct-makirtg firm when it entered! ne- 
gotiations with the goliath labor 
union. 

Now, after u late-night bargaining 
session, the president has won. His 
contract wiih I he union in ml died and 
signed, rYudut-tioti will progress 
sinooLhly. Hia employees will draw 
enough in wages rmd benefits to keep 
them from running off to other jobs, 
but he can expect a continued profit 
—at least for the length of the new 
contract i 

This executive's experience proves 
again that a businoKinan still has a 
t/hance against labor union bargain 
ere. if he knows what he is doing and 
puts a lot of thought and effort into it. 

To the business niiin about to ait 
down at the bargaining table for the 
first timc T the union can look for- 
midable. Hin prime adversary will he 
a man who spends hia whole life nego- 
tiating with management and knuws 
all the blest imirt sind National 
Labor Relation* Board rulings. 

Behind the union representative 
lire batteries of research staffs at local 
and national headquarters. They 
siniii'iitiKt) tan pr..d«in' information 
about your firm that you wouldn't 
believe they could obtain. 

During a period of easy -to- get jobs, 



Awncitttr Editor Walter Wingo, who 
.<l>rciali&x in labnr rind mimufii-riirut 
\iffairs. umt, this article after nteiutiiv 
interview* with veterans of the bargain - 
tug table. 



in which some Stales offer unemploy- 
ment itmipensalioii to strikers, unions 
have little trouble talking employees 
in1i« walkriuts. 

They're aided by a series of labor 
law rulings which have greatly soft- 
ened the deterrent effect a strike's re- 
sult* might have on employee*. 

Out with the otitBlder* 

For example, the Supreme Court 
has ruled (hat a management which 
hires outsiders during a strike is obli- 
gated m give a Niriking employee his 
old job buck with hi* old niority 
when the job becomes vacant- 



"Management is going to find it 
very hard to win at ihe bargaining 

table until hutnnturiiLH'Ji l>^rn n 

hire — permanently, temporarily, or 
pari tally a man on strike at another 
firm." state* Alrtn, I- Borger. u leading 
St. Louis labor lawyer 

Mr. Berger tiles the i-ase of 400 
persons who hnve been nn strike at a 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., firm for more than 
a year. More than 95 per tent of them 
are working at other jobs, and the 
union. eonst'tiuKnily. ban not receded 
a penny from iia original demands. 

Should a union member want to 
return to hin job during a strike, he 
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BARGAINING TABLE 




Don 't underrate the union negotiator. 
He's usuatty a pro who spends the whole 
year at bargaining tab/es . 



could lie subject to another diwirut'n- 
Tin- Supreme Court hie ruled 
'"'"'f lawn tillow n union to get mate 
^"urtu 1(J bejp j t ggtytQi f lnw i t levies 
u l">u iin'inlnTf. | ul '-jurikehreakinf;.'* 

Hnionsj L-urrcnily nre fining menv 
" 8r * « full rlny 'a pay for every day 
thwy «rc*« a strike Una. They've been 
^Mer. *['|„. htnli.^i n >i.i ►rriod tine 
""lusod by a union u|K>n a member 
f or not honoring n strike is $22,600. 

Astminini; your firm bjta a union, 
the key to sueoeairfUl labor relation;* 
* employee communieulions and 
'ireful iir t .| l; ,rjLii(, n . 

The wise iiuiiifjuiT u.-wn lii.i !"in- 

"ATlfiN'a BVSlNE3S,FKBHItAtt.T 1B?0 



ployee publication* und Iuh foremen 
to maintain confidence in nwnn^ 
ment'B honesty. When ii inrni-Mlimn 
to tin! eleventh hour ut (he bar^ainim; 
table, the aide thai the employei* 
trust mofil Iuih .1 eit.nmn |iIub. 

Doing your homewnrk 

A bargainer tor nmiingeiiienl can 
not bo overly prepared when h* ap- 
proaches iln j table I'jui^rit'rufifi man- 
agers keep permanent folders in which 
they insert every scrap of infonnatinn 
they (tunc across that might relate la 
lln'ir rn't!ol Lilionn even :\ '.!.<■ nego 
tuititinf* are years away. 



Particularly import mil for «uch 
folder* are copse* of contract* the 
union has signed with other firm*, 
national, urea rind industry rabies of 
wage rates, any comments by unum 
officials regarding wages und benefits, 
and reports from i»Ufi<!rv>ft<:iin regjird^ 
ing p«insihki areas of dUaatiafacrtinn 
among employee*. 

Some of the in frtrmjirit.il i union ne- 
gotiators, rely on heavily, such as 
report* from specialized newsservices 
unJ K'>viTiinn<nti=. is MViiilnbli- i«. 
maruigeiiH>m nli*n 

"I prepare for the bargaining table 
the name way 1 prepare fur a ease In 
court," says one sueeeaaful negotiator. 

(lettilitf | 4 j know ill. in.rsonfl von 
will bargain against what their per' 
ssmol strengths and weaknesses are 
could It* nf greut value once I he 
drama of I he hnrgnining table un- 
folds. 

"After a number of yean*. Home 
butunesamen get to knnw the strat- 
egies of the union represents liven 
cmife well." anvfl Howard ft. Gnmaer. 
l'<rn ii r Nitljun.,] Mt-di.ti i.-n Ki>.m1 
chairman and now a Washington, 
I). ('.. jirhjimmr- "They even have 
agreed ahead of time to let the union 
man bluster and pound the Uble and 
i In- voi, i- for i he benefit of union 
member* who may drop in. But they 
-ili > kni-u w hiTi i Irr- uriiiiii i ilk in fin- 
real." 

Mr. Gamaer tells of one negotiator 
who habitually sits back and leU> the 
Other aide do nil ilu- talking until 
tlTUil K Hi" Ifmi.- ni'iif *'hnl In- is '.vill 

ing to accept. The negotiator's fa- 
vorite phrase ia: "When I can smell 
the enffce, I'll sit down and eat." If 
you know your opponent has audi an 
altitude, you cun suve yourself much 
time rind ofTort . 

To prevent management from siz- 
ing up the union bargainer too Wall, 
sum»< titiiniL" pun ictiLirk ih" M.^- 
daUdBts - may suddenly dump' ncgo- 
ti.-ilnrs 

"And they don't send in a green- 
horn when they swib*h." Kays Jay S. 
Sit*gel, a Hartford, Conn.. Mwr Ltw- 
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Veteran bargainers say one of the best 
ways to avoid a strike is to act as if 
you ttre prepared to have ons. Pick 
the crucial issues and show firmness 
about them. 



How to Win at 
the Bargaining 
Table 

yer for management. "They send in 
another pro, It'a a tactic Quit's alwo 
■ !• -:_'! i ■ — : i !n Ihmw miuuigenienl u(T;hs 
to what the union's real bargaining 
ohjr.vtive i.-i." 

VVJu.j should lie^n your loum .:<i lln- 
bftrgaiuiiiR table? Not the firm 4 * top 
executive. He is like the king in a 
cheat gaotv: he slays in the back- 
ground until the hattUj's final stages. 

The union negotiator usuiilly will 
claim inability to aay anything with 
finality because the nwmljenthip must 
rnnfy his actions. You can cut into 
I his ad v;i 1 1 Uf ge ] f y o ur « t w ; i ■ -I i it: f i w. p i- 
tialor can any, 'Well, 1 don't know if 
the old man will go for that one." 

If, on the other hand, the firm's 
■insident » ri^ht there in the bar- 
gaining room, the union representa- 
tive is up I to turn uti him often for 



detailed explanations of why trie 
union demands should not be met. 

A typical bargaining team fur man- 
agement would consist of an experi- 
enced man from the firm's industrial 
reUuiorui department, the vice presi- 
dent for personnel and a Labor lawyer, 
usually an outsider. Tlus varies, Qi 
course, with the firm's size and 
makeup. 

Seizing the Initiative 

Whomever you pick, make dure 
they're abL- to take the ini tin live. The 
union will try to run the show, and 
get you to follow its agenda. You 
cannot refuse to bargain in good faith 
over any legally barirninahle issue, 
but you can insist on your order ot 
proceedings, 

"Once the union hits .-nvHpu.-d ih.M 
it's going to arguu from your prepared 
material, you're over the top," claims 
V. Lee MeMahon. another of the 
country** foremost labor lawyers for 
management, "Ninety-five per cant 
of the union's prejiara lions concern 
rights for the union and the em- 
ployees, not rights for the company, 
If you work from their preparations 
you must insert each management 
right, but if you start with your own 
prt-piiMi 'ih:i .|uefl lions arise only aa 
the union raises issues.'* 

If you ure about to negotiate your 
first ■ utiLrm l with a union, you huve 
a golden opportunity to do thing* for 
which your firm will thank you for 
many years to coma. Once a clause i« 
in a contract, it iadifhi uh to dwI'Hlgu. 

Mr. McMnhon calls that, first con- 
tract "The Bible.'* He points out that 
l hi' union's main itnere-sl when nego- 
tiating the first time with a firm is to 
put something tangible hi the pockets 
of the employees in order to gain their 
gTealer support.. The union wants a 
signed contract. It seldom wants a 
strike thetirat time around and tharit- 
fore often eases up on such demands 
as the union shop and due* checkoff. 

Tin- initial contract t« an oppor- 
tunity to bargain hard for things 
management definitely thinks it 
should have. Mr. MrM.Mlioii add* 
Such as a recognition clause, n no- 
strike clause, a clear seniority ilauae 
and a manap.-iiK.TH ri^hi^ .■Lill^- 

Veteran negotiators advisi- ih.il tin- 
recognition fiiuifti- rihould utipufjite 
the bargaining unit's certification 



number given it by the National 
Labor Relations Board and state spe- 
i-ifieally where the place of employ- 
ment ia. This rould prevent a union 
from trying to include uncertified 
"members" in a atrikii vote or from 
autonuitiojdJy claiming represents- 
tion m. a new plant you may build. 

Mr. Berger suggests that claims) 
Limiting strike* require the union to 
give management a 48-hour notice 
before any w«lk«mL. This could nid in 
an orderly shutdown of a plant. 

"There's no need far the union to 
destroy thai whk-h is to feud the em- 
ployees" families later on," Mr. 
Berber notes. 

"Seniority" is whatever the con- 
tract Nays it is. You may stipulate 
! h-itt promol inns will be bused on such 
l'jn'l«r« .1^ skill. K.'hiwjhng ,md phy* 
ical fitness aa well as length of service. 

Management's rights 

The old theory was ilmi munrtge- 
ment righis clauses were aim ply state- 
ments of the obvious ihnL manage* 
meni n-inincd all righte except those 
*|.H;riiicnlly (riven to tlw; union or to 
employees in the contract or with- 
drawn by laws >such as child labor 
and minimum wace rcstrictians). 

In UHJO, however, the Supremo 
Court declared, in effeirt, that man- 
agemciii ri^hiscon be Ibnited to those 
spedfiimlly uamed in I In- nmlrun. 
Today i'. in M-riluiiH \>> union Imr- 
Hiiim.-rH talk you out of a strong, 
dei:iik<d rnnnagenient rights clause, 
'.r.iiTL-; injintif,'''iiU'rn litwyer Hiirry J, 
Jjimhel h of WaKhiniiton. ] ) C 

The writing of a labor contract is 
dt-liraie huxinw«i. Nearly every word 
will be picked over at some future 
tie>;i>iijiiing si^Kion. Unions employ 
the best labor lawyers they con hire 
to aid them in writing contract*. 
Make sure your lawyer scours your 

nmtrarl . Iiki. 

Ai^demiciana love to argue over 
what your pro|«er "approach" at I he 
baryoining talili- thould be. Moat 
divide Imrgiiining approaches into 
two general categories: The "take-il- 
or-leave-it approach" and the "In- 
dian hlankft approach." 

Despite what uniim« tuiy. it ih -a ill 

not nivr-swinly (in illi^/il failure lo 
Uir^aiii in hi h ii| faith <r' you nwlc a 
firm oflfer and stand by your guns. 
■ Almost all bnrgnininK irvt-niunlly 



■I') 
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reaches, a takeit-or-leave-ir stage, 
anyway, i 

Unson'wta call this "Btmlwariam," 
after I^muet R. Hun [ware, who de- 
veloped a bargain inn uppruncb at 
Ot-nf-ral Ktectrh whii Ji w;is ^ -m, 

M:i||y 1 1 n - . 

Following n detailed study, man- 
■gUtnettt declares what it believes to 
Nj lair contract terms. It invites the 
union to show what pertinent facts 
wan? not considered or where the 
<onipAny'n facts, reasoning or con- 
<tu«ion« nre faulty. If the union 
cannot do this, the company stands 
its offer. Mr. Boulware still con- 
sidern I hat approach the moat honest 
w ay of bargaining. 

The Nat tuna i Utbor Relations 
Hoard, sup[Htrted liy ihn Supreme 
Court, ruled the lake-it-or-leave-it 
n I»pr«acb. coiuuilutod an unfair labor 
PVacfioa when ii was combined with 
a ptu-kajre of management steps in- 
cluding h vigorous nl tempi in inform 
""mluyet^ ib I In- 1 ■■rn|]sii3 v tilTtT 

i*art of the reason unions resent 



'■Boulwjir'wn" iji that it make* tiling 

nppeur ait though management la 
giving the wage and benefit increitses. 
This, i>f course . is true, hut the union* 
want to appear as the benefactors, 

Though the take-it-or-leave-il 
approach hasn't been outlawed a» 
such., most exjierts now advise that 
the only safe way to bargain is to act 
in it yt>u wnre iradiftg with an Indian 
selling blanket*. You BLari way below 
wrnil you'd I*' wUIjiik' to |«cy and the 
other party start* way over what he'd 
be willing to. take. You settle some- 
where in between. 

Offer* deplete eioffers 

The bi^ r trouble for management 
here is t.hal Unionrt can pick figure* 
■ no of the «ky, but every Hollar that 
m.magemeul mentions mnuw out of 
I he cornpanv treasury. 

ff you come to the bargaining ui bio 
and aay honestly that you know you 
can give a dime-un-hour hike, but 
noi U cents, you can be accused of 
unwillingness (o bargain. But If you 




Stay on the alert for hints of 
weatnt'ss in thu anion s position 
It helps to know the strong and soft 
sides of the man on the other side 
of the table. 



oorae offering two rents, work your 
way up to a dime, and then slop, 
you are bargaining in "piod faith " 

"As a result," oamplaina Mr. 
Berger. "you are under compulsion 
I" il.nr i iU'ouncl I he nitilberry Ik: -Ik 

which is time-consuming, mind-lx>g- 
Klmg and just worthless." 

But you should be willing to Like 
the time to haggle over any point in 
the con Intel tluil you consider im- 
portant. 

Some negotiators make a list of 
alt the things they want in a con- 
tract and the items they want re- 
moved from the old mntract- 

Throe itemu are ranked, and. dur- 
ing the birgaimng so lower poinin 

mi. u i ti. (I i. IT :ri l r.dlc l-i *m» 

higher ones. 

Tin- urouit represeiuol ive wUJ saj 
such things as. "How oomea big, rich 
firm like yours can't afford n couple 
of more pennies an hour for the guys 



WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 

Veteran negotiators offer this aduiee for businessmen who must 
face the union ot a bargaining table: 

• Keep up 3 good communications link with your employees. 

• Prepare the year around for bargaining 

• Know the personal quirks of the people who will bargain for 
the unions. 

• Use urea! care m picking your own h-nnaming team 

• If negotiating for the first time with b union, make an all-out 
titfhi for a strong contract, preserving management fights 

• Rank your own demands, but don t let the unions know your 
priorities. 

• Don't he afraid to push for elimination of objectionable clauses 
you agreed to on past contracts. 

• When the unions talk about pennies an hour ynu talk about 
thousands of dollars a year. 

• Unless you are prepared to open your financial books to the 
union, don't plead inability to pay higher wages and benefits. 

• Take a tip from union bargainers : Use your stags skills. 

• Dan't say things thai tn the long run will do you more harm 
than good. 

• Mover lei rhe union know you cannot lake a stitke. 

• Look for hints that the union cannot lake a strike. 

• II government mediators are called in, ihink twice about con- 
fiding to ihflm anything you wouldn't want the union to know. 



^ATTOK'si BCSlKKHS/FRtlUUARV JUTu 
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How to Win at the Bargaining Table continued 




who am doing the real work around 
here?" 

He r.-isyhj] in your re.-ijion.ie Poirii 
(.in whut i In* pi nnies" come to when 

multiplied Uv .lit lhc .ilferled em- 
ployees over all the bourn titty work 
in a year, including overtime. Say in 
general lerms that I he raise would bo 
bod business M.o. i^-n - ■ 1 1 1 , nfier .ill, 
is the expert an what's good and bad 
hubirn-.-. 

If you plead outright inability to 
pay the demanded increase, the union 
may have a right to examine your 
firiamial bookii. 

Arguing that, granting a largo wage 
increase would be bad for the 
country in inflationary times will 
evoke <»nly guffaws from lb-' union 
«cle nf thn table. Don't build your 
whole case around that one. 

A good negotiator needs a good 
constitution for the proverbial all* 
night bargaining sessions. He also 
needs a penchant Tor histrionics. 

Mr- Heryer, wlni-i- undergraduate 
degree wji* in rlrnnuilk* T says he uses 
hi* early training "for all it's wortb" 
during bargaining 

"I pace the floor and wave my 



Europe 

Wholesaler lam*, am- lowr-r nSCA 
the lowest available airline 
forci. They are avai loble only 
through wholesalers who, because 

lhc-y contract For large blacky of 

soot? on major airline*, can resell 

them to individuals at fow cast. 

tratrt Wh«l«Hitm m MlBirlJiB^ «wv*muFlfrft 
MliWri M M^wlirj Mn 'iidi^hi it Hi if m htr, 

■TWt ff*4UIII*f vHtlnrfril^Kunfi tftf tw« t_ "*l 
ttirv* mm rn h <r^m K adl ad "hi irnparlnirl rrlin ■■ 
Ikjrnpc- Vnu will lrw>*4 an rfm;nr *iha"Hul.Tl m-iinn 
hw» >r U.r-H 1 1 , Knni WaihiiB-run 

*f>l trpn, Minmi. Ckirorj^. or in Irtjpkri 

IqriwniMntfH wNan ywi «ra«i1 *rKl1>1mn 
F4*_ T-nr* ra l*nd«a >nr « hw«%t«L ■ 

tfaiunhMi rort 




fva ltRr»d<Ord Kn>r fwir i s **hieh 1 B*d 

und ,*JI*i.tala A. «ih w*v*h«0 <tw lull -r»l,** 

ba put h-m*4 la* r«r rnitvli ftofWhfMii, vfec. 
11m hi rnm^pnuw -hfi---i i. r^r mmurmr-i N« 
M**k «r M|44 isium rtif wp-t L . fa-- i P ■! f fh'r'T'i* ** 



t»w rw*iv i«ir t» **Hrh#|r tmv •mil- Ih n miwl » r f 

• ««C*V"IM-d Or^fHItltlfM-l i*«r»r 
wi¥»fr -*♦*■ H i i**,r mp ■HM-'hk. y*« «<'mi« »e t.^'« 

Vrvr PDlFf -i |»#-t-g Vr.tn i*-u r tv* feM -h* ■ - i Ota 
wttatT F» dM <i"d mmr mini l*inrt <l Ffw- y-vnii 
dm MM Idr «p, r« —7 HlpaH aril. 
' 'i^t* t— -tttt^n w^fdl r^^b u"*a^ fflvaia ™*'r* W 

Vh^teiK 3'W36 Or i«l.ph3»rfe3'. Illicit". 



hands and vary my timing to fit the 
points," he flays. "I don't advocate 
this type of behavior if it juat doesn't 
fit your peraonailty , however." 

Howard Gamut r tells how a sanse 
of drama helped one union negotiator 
overcome what could have been a 
bargaining Hi.-^hH-r. 

AFler hours of rugged dickeririg, 
he reached agreement with manage- 
ment. An he left to get the agreement 
r. iiini'd hy hi- n .• - r 1 1 here hip, he vowed 
to the management aide: "I'll either 
come back, with a 'yea,* or I'll come 
back on my shield." 

"When the guy canio back, man- 
agement could ace from his face that 
be had failed, and they were ready 
to kill him/' Mr. Gmnser recalls. 
"Without a word, the union man 

* •[ K L 31'-*i his ;i:id -ihrfWfh't ii riliirl 

covered with a whole bo rile of cataupt 
"Well, thiil broke everybody up. 
It whs great. Instead of negotiations 
falling through right there, they con- 
tinued an a lighter note and eventu- 
ally a settlement was reached and 
ratified without a strike." 

Bargain hard, but remember that 
you ha vi' ro live with the employees 
after the smoke has cleared. In argu- 
ing against large pay increases far a 
group of employees, one careless man- 
agement negotiator disparaged each 
criijilovee's talents, loyalty, intelli- 
jji-niT .mil j irndurl iVi'[U'H.< Mr hijc- 

cnjtled in holding dowji il«e «MUf> 
increaai!. but ho thoroughly de- 
moralised the employees. 

TiilkinR tough 

Otie of the best ways to avoid a 
tftrike is to act na if you are prepared 
to have one, many long-time bur- 
gainers say. 

"If you can't afford to take a atiike, 
ii ahould be tike moat well-kept 
iKfcret in the world," Mr. Berger says, 
"Don't let your best friend or your 
wife know. If the union finds out, 
you've lost all your trading position." 

At the bargaining table you can 
dramatize your strong position by 
turning an objectionable union pro- 
poiml back with a remark like: "An 
far ah I'm concerned, that proposal is 
a strike Issue. That and a lot of other 
1 hint;* von may be thinking of Ihrow- 
iiiK ■ in r here." 

There ore many tip-ofTa that a 
union 1'iin't afford n sUike such as 
if the union has been through recent 
big court or eleclion bat lies or ba« 



just had long strikes that drained its 
strike benefits chest. 

"One lata indication is that when 
the point of impasse is reached, the 
union [imposts another meeting or 
asks for a mediator," Mays labor 
lawyer William M. Pate of Atlanta. 
"Often, too, employees will volunteer 
I i.-r i i n-.-i il information, such m lhc 
fact that a meeting on a Strike vote 
was poorly attended." 

It could be ruled on unfair labor 
lirm'liije, however, for you Lo initiate 
question* about what went on at a 
union meeting. 

Lit u. v yon liave an agreement with 
the union negotiator on a contract, 
don't ict litni -Jiil st shon to lhc 
membership. Your employees should 
never ^er rhe id<';i 1 1 mi nil i lu-> have 
to do is to reject nn agreement or go 
out on the sired for one or two riayfl 
and you'll sweeten the [not.. That 
could be tbctr pattern forever. 

Some management negotiators let 
the union make the last proposal and, 
if it's around the area of what the 
firm con spend, accept. 

Blither side has the right to refuse 
i h" • i of :< federal rrwfliatur in 
deadlocked negotiations. Sometimes, 
however, it is bad public relations to 
i|o BO, 

Mr. Bt<rgcr is one of a growing 
inirrilrfT of iiwjJMgemfiit ) l^v'>' , »"' , » bo 
Iniiieve (lint metiiiitorp' loiiia romrrn 
is lo have strike-free records and that 
I heir eluel tnelliiiri <if doing so in to 
einounine iiiaiia^fineiil lo come u|i 
with more money. He fears a medi- 
ator may even lei Mlip management 
confidences to union negotiators. 

Ultimately, say management in- 
dustrial relations experts, n more just 
arrangement will have ro be made ft! 
the bargaining table ! ' < i li- 
re v.i] nl i lie UiiitK ^jh'i -,.il |>rh ilejJiW 

and iminutii ties granted unions 
lliroueh the l.ilior I.iw.h and their 
administrod'on ITntil then, however, 
sett It-men is will continue to be costly 

in lime, pn1 tun r.v, ^..ntwill and. too 

oflen, moii. v END 

REPRINTS „i ■■//,«, Win tU tlu< 
Bargaining Tabln" may be obtained 
from Natifin'a Business. 1615 II SL 
N. W. t Washington. D. C 20006. 
Price; I to 49 copies* S5 oenta eocA; 
90 tu y», 30 otitis each; too to Oyy 
17 cents each; 1,000 ur more, 14 cen' 
each. Please e»ch.-r rrnuHanc* wi' 



And change your image for Ihe better. With a new 
lower priced Dodge Charger for 1970 featuring a 
bench front seat. With disappearing headlights, 
vinyl trim, and standout good looks all around. 
Charger's engine is a saver, too. A 318-cubic-inch 
lhat's happy on regular-grade fuel. So with 
Charger, it's jusl a matter of upgrading the image, 
not the budget. And if you want to givo v.\-:- i m 
still another booai, consider Charger 500. shown 



here. It costs more, but not much more. And its 
price includes luxurious, foam-padded bucket seats 
up front, They make Charger 500 well worth con- 
sidering. Either way, your budget will stay well 
within its limits. And your company's image will 
rapidly take on a new luster. Think it over. Your 
nearby Dodge Dealer will be happy to talk facts and 
ligures with you, including another very interesting 
fact about Charger its high value at trade-in time. 



DODGE CHARGER. 

The unexpected company car. 



farts new 



Never before 

so many better ideas 
for more roadtime, 
less downtime. 



LOUISVILLE ■■! H 



A new line of medium and heavy 
trucks— over 650 models, both long 
and short conventional*, up lo 
&0.0OCMbE. GCW. with ID gas and 20 
Diesel engines up lo 335 horsepower 
And every model loaded with better 
ideas to increase reliability, simplify 
maintenance and boost the driver's 
overall operating efficiency 

Here are iust a lew ol the better ideas 
in Ford's new Loirsville Une: 

Deep-dip, eloclrocoal prime paint 
process -covens every Inch of sheet- 
metal with corrosion -harrier primer. 
Cross-flow radiator design -allows 
larger core area, saves fan horse- 
power, extends bell life. 

Neoprene tape adds protection to 
Hypalorr electrical insulation 
Premium -steel frames now up to 
deep. Single-channel design 
offers strength equal to or greater than 
multiple-channel frames, reduces 
weight up lo 340 pounds. 

Full-tilt fiberglass hood. Steel-rein- 
forced fiberglass hood and 
fender assembly 
is about 40% 
fighter than a 
comparable 
steel assembly 
Will not dent 
under mod- 
erate impact 





thai crumples steel. New Ford short- 
convenlional medium-duiies are the 
only trucks In their class trj offer a full- 
llll hood. 

"Feet -on -the -ground" engine serv- 
Icing. Mechanics can stand dose to 
the engine for all operations 
Underhood two-stage Cyclopac sir 

cleaner — Iraps 93.9% of dirt; culs 
service frequency. 
Air«pac control service- 
able as a unit. 

Entire assembly- 
controls, tubing 
and manifold— is 
easily removed 
tor servicing 

Faster- 1 racing, color-coded air tub- 
ing. Different coior for each air -line 
syslem speeds servicing 
Tilt-out Inslrument panel. The right 
section of the linehaul instrument 
panel console is hinged for easy serv- 
>cmg of gauges and gauge lights. 
Four easy-to-reach electrical junc- 
tion blocks— are readily accessible for 

circuil iQSl^C. 

Fast-access fuse panels. On linehaul 
models the fu9e or circuit breaker 
panel Is located behind a padded door 
to the right of ihe instrument console 
lor quick visual Inspection, last access 

Ford offers the most advanced cab 
In Ihe industry. Sound, temperature. 



and vibralion insulated Roomier in 
significant dimensions, with a wind- 
shield that's 15% larger than the near- 
est competitor's. 

Adjustable steering column main- 
tains 20 angle. Rolls 4% inches 
fore and aft 
on Lexan"' bells 
Sleermg wheel 
maintains a con- 
stant angle 20* 
from horizontal 
— the most 
comfortable A Ford exclusive. 
Cockpit console instrument panel 
communicates last Primary informa- 
lion section in Ihe center has speed- 
ometer and taehomeler All hand- 
operated air controls are shaped lor 
identification by "Seel." 



Rolls 4ft inches 




E-Z Read gauges. All gauges in right- 
hand section of linehaul models are 
calibrated to show "normal" at the "3 
o'clock" position tor quick reading. 

Check into Ford's new Louisville Line 
trucks. See if you don't agree thai 

they're-.,. 



The big ones with the better ideas 
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FORD 
HEAVY-DUTY 
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PHELPS DODGE 

COPPER ALUMINUM AND ALLOY PRODUCTS 




Los Angeles... 

A city of contrasts. Changing 
Bigger than life. All things 
American... part now, mostly 
tomorrow. It's all here... 
and Phelps Dodge works 
at making it happen. 



Rich man's luxury that everybody can afTord, r .Once onfy the 
most expensive homes nad copper plumbing pipe and fittings. 
Not today, tbu now find copper plumbing in two- bedroom bungalows 
as well as 30-room mansions For good reasons. It stays clean, free 
of internal scale and corrosion,. .lasts almost forever, And, because 
rt'ssoeasy to install, it's competitive wtth "iron plumtung." 

As one of the nation s largest producers of copper pipe, 
tubing, varives and fittings (one of our large mills is in Los Angeles), 
Phelps Dodge has pioneered the modem and efficient produc- 4 
tion techniques that have made "copper plumbing'" 
et. or ionic all;, feasible ft}f all 

Look around and you'll also find hundreds of other PD 
products at work.., our high-voltage power transmission 
cables, insulated wire and low voltage cables, aluminum 
conduit telephone and coaxial cable, magnet wire, con- 
denser and heat exchanger tubes gas and fluid tubing. ..all 
our copper, aluminum and alloy products serving America 
everywhere. 



THIS 
MONTH'S 
GUEST 
ECONOMIST 

Stanley V. Ma'cmt 
Chief Economist 
Aluminum Co. of America 



What 

would happen to business if we 
swing back toward protectionism ? 

That question can't be answered 
categorically without knowing the 
degree of protectionism involved. 

Bui It's likely that businesses re- 
ceiving protection would be helped, 
white those not receiving such bene- 
fits would be hurt, that labor would 
experience the sa ma relati v s be nef it or 
harm as the business affected , and 
'hat consumers generally would suf- 
fer, anri su would the nation. 

Some basic factors must be con- 
sidered in evaluating the effects of 
Protectionism : The U. S. has long 
bought and sold abroad a larger 
value of goods and services than any 
other nation, and continually has been 
a larger exporter than an importer — 
Waning it stands to lose more than 
Other' nations by returning to protec- 
tionism. And no industry and no 
country can practice protectionism in 
Eolation— that is. without hurting 
others. 

Nations which account for about 
55 per c en t 0 f WO rld trade are signa- 
tories to the 1 947 General Agreement 
°n Tariffs and Trade, essentially a code 
°* fair play in international trade, In 
an effort to avoid the economic blun- 
ders typified by restriction^ measures 
of the depression years of the 1930 s, 
the GATT established a legal frame- 
work for the stability of trade eoncos 
sions negotiated in good faith among 
nations. 

The U. S. give* other nations ac- 
CB 53 to its markets in return for the 
n 9ht of our exporters to sail in their 
Markets. If we impair this access to 
0l " markets In any way. two courses 
°f action ore available under the 




PROTECTION 
CAN BE 
DANGEROUS 



GATT. We can offer reductions m our 
import barriers against other products 
equivalent in trade value to the im- 
paired concession, oi the foreign 
country can withdraw concessions 
affecting an equivalent trade value 
for U. S. exports. 

While the U. S has the sovereign 
right to impose restrictions to protect 
particular sectors of our economy, we 
have no control over which sectors 
the foreigners select for increased 
barriers against our exports. 

The cost of increasing protection 
for one Industry will necessarily have 
repercussions on other industries, 
though the connection may seem ob- 
scure initially Businessmen generally 
would be wise to be wary of sup- 
porting another industry's drive for re- 
strictions against imparl competition, 
because : 

First, higher trade barriers always 
mean higher domestic prices. These 
costs are borne not only by the con- 
sumer but also by other domestic in- 
dustries which use the protected 
product. 

Second, it is unlikely that a foreign 
government would retaliate by raising 
barriers on the same products being 
given additional protection by the 
U S. Long experience indicates ihe 
foreign government would probably 
raise its barriers on other products, to 
the detriment of U. S exporters of 
those products 

Third, erecting barriers to curb for- 
eign exports ol certain products to 
the U S. may force foreign couniries 
to divert their resources to othei in- 
dustries which are capable of ex- 
porting to this country. If a country 
needs to import, it must also export 



to earn foreign exchange to pay for 
its imports, This means that even 
though certain U. S industries might 
gam from additonal protection, oth- 
ers would face increased competi- 
tion from loreign imports 

Experience demonstrates that 
granting protection to one industry 
induces a snowballing effect, be- 
cause not only do retaliating nations 
erect additional barriers, but other 
domestic industries also seek man; 
protection to preserve their position. 

This is not to say that certain 
industries do not warrant soma 
protecbon. National defense, for 
example, may wuil justify it 

Industries faced with rapidly in- 
creasing imports also deserve soma 
help m adjusting to the rigors of 
foreign competition. Just as some- 
one else pays the cost of increasing 
protectionism, so do individual in- 
dustries pay the cost when their 
own protection is reduced, while 
the rest of the nation benefits. Bet- 
ter adjustment assistance is needed 
for those industries bearing the brunt 
of foreign entry into our American 
markets. Such assistance must bo 
limited, however, so as not to elim- 
inate the beneficial aspects of for- 
eign competition — i.e.. providing a 
motive for the ttew aSJtC industry to 
improve its over -ail productivity oi 
to shift resources to more profitable 
areas. 

A retreat toward protectionism 
would not only harm our domestic 
economy and our labor force (be- 
cause more people are engaged in 
industries that export than in in- 
dustries affected by imports), but 
it would also Contribute la inlla- 
tianary pressures that harm the con- 
sumer as well as worsen the nation's 
balance Of payments problem. In 
addition, it would impair our foreign 
po icy by breeding hostility through- 
out the Free World. 

Since 1334, both political parties 
have considered that the national 
interesl lies in expansion of world 
trade, not its contraction, and in free 
competition, not protectionism Most 
enlightened U. S. business leaders 
today support this view. However, 
certain countries having free access 
to U. S. markets continue to employ 
a wide variety of non tariff barriers 
which p ruled their own industries at 
the expanse of U. S. exporters, This 
is a majoi problem that should be 
resolved through th« GATT by reso- 
lute, persistent nggodations- 
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DYNAMIC GROWTH COMPANIES: 1 



Koch Industries, Inc. Sons make a 
global enterprise flower in Kansas 




President and Board Chairman Charles Koch stands in front of 

his headquarters in the outskirts of Wichita. 

He got hts first degree in nuclear engineering, hut quit 

the field tor fear he'd be working for the government afi his fife. 



The taut reins of one of the natioii'R 
largest - but least-known— privately 
owned firm* .are hold by Chor|t*y &. Koch, 
'M. with help from his 2y-ye;ir-n|il iv.ui 
brothers. 

HeadquuriLTfd hi Wichita, Kana-. Kiuh 
i pronounLvd "eoke") Indus trk-a, Inc., w a 
diversified world-wide LiwirifSi;. It la in 
all |-.|i;tst'« <«f the oil buftineaa. including ex- 
ploration, tranirporiaiion. re lining, mar- 
keting and trading n* well as in the mui- 
ufnrlure of chemicals, fiber giiuw prodw'is, 
process and pollution control systont», 
M-iiiu. r > « progruitm mid l« oil lie 

Annual sales of the 3,000-Gmployee cum- 



puny nro npproumataly million. Tho 
Kochs. including an older brother in show 
business in New York City, hold HO per 
Cent i>r I be BKn'k. "They're id! bachelora. 

The firm wns founded by their I'.iiln-r. 
Kreil »' Kurd. I.". vrirs n-{ii liuild oil 

refineries. Mr, Koch, a Texas born oil 
unginwr of Dutch iterant*, ahunntrJ public- 
tly and social nfTairu. It wub nut until jit ter 
bin death in November, 19tt7, thjit out- 
siders difutivered be mis perhaps tbo richest 
nvin in Kansas- 

Likt< hi* fiii her, Cbartus attended Muw- 
aachuwtiit IiihIHuUi of TochnuloKy and 
received three engincarinK degree*. Afur 
wnrUun fat oil and iiuluulrLil i.onsultaiU 



NATUON'B StrSlWEHs rSBRtrAnT 1970 




White working on bis Ph.D. in chemical 
crft/inwffii} ;tf MtT. brother William runs 
Koch Venture Capitol and is o director of 
Koch Industries. Imtac Corp. and Koch 
Development Corp 



nj« unuk- mxmCM nM 



firms, lit. rclurni-ri irt Wit'llim in litfil unrl 
heffun inking over port* of h» father's 
'M^nnion lit I'Mfi lie I»t;uni* Iiiiiri ul' tlm 
whole company. 

Under Charles Koch's leadership, the 
firm branched into new ureas. launched nn 
acquisition program, and more than tri- 
Pled annual sales. 

In 1968 Charles changed the name of the 
Ann from Rock Island Oil <fe Refining Co. 
l " Koch Induturte*. Inc. 

"We used to gvl call* in the middle of 1 Ik- 
'liktlil jj^kirtp whj4l linti- lln' mm Inin 
lenvr#." 0 1ltr |e* uxplniiiH -| l^.m Imjuir- 
P*ct we didn't huve n sharp cor|x>rai« 
identity." 

NATION'S Hl'SlNBSH'KKimUAilT 



Koch operates ranches on more than 
a million acres in four states. 







77trr fiun sells 100 million bat 


rets of oil yearly 


and operates 5,000 milas of 


pipeline. 




Koch is the world's largest maker 
of muss transfer equipment tot 
the chemrcat industry 



rtmtiMH'tl r./i tw\f 
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Koch Industries, Inc. 






Charles, an all-around ouldoorsman, 
is an expert marksman and skier and 
b champion tennis player But hh 
favorite sport is white-water kayak- 
ing in the Rockies, "it's 
terrifying," he says "The waves 
got up to 10 or 15 feet and there 's 
massive turbulence. You use a 
two-bladed paddle is an outrigger 
to do eddy turns and Eskimo roils. 
It's fiat gruelling" He is much 
more cautious in his approach to 
business: "We don't like to jump 
into a new area, even if it is 
related to what we're already doing. 
We like to feel our way fa so we 
Can make our mistakes white they're 
not too costly." 



Charles Koch spends many hours in his Wichita apartment 
reading about economics and political theory. 

Virtually every function o< desire of human beings can 
be supplied by the marketplace on a voluntary basis." 
he has concluded "Government intervention Just hinders 
the market's ability to saiisty the needs of individuals and 
is directed instead toward solving the political desires 
of politicians. Before a coercive solution to any problem is 
tried there should be at least an attempt to find a voluntary 
solution. A coercive solution is a government solution, 
a voluntary solution is a marketplace solution." 
Mr Koch ts director of the Center for Independent 
Education in Wichita, chairman of the Institute tor 
Humane Studies. Menfo Park. Calif., and on the 
national board of Rampart Collage. Santa Ana. Calif 
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Miss Elizabeth Buizi accompanies Charles at a Wichita Country 
Club birthday party for a long- time family friend, the wife of 
Robert Love, president of Love Box Co. Charles' cramped 
schedule leaves little time for social events, however. His advice on 
success in business and life in general is: Do what comes 
naturally You build on your strength, " he says "Money can 
be made in any field, but the amount you make is determined by how 
well you do relative to others in the field. " The most important 
quality he looks for In business associates is judgment 
"You don't really know, however, whether a man has judgment 
until you see htm oper.itt: in your own organization, until you see that 
what he does is right. That usually means whether it's prof itobfe." 
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Koch Industries, Inc. continued 




In his office, Charles Koch discusses a proposed acquisition with 
T M. Cure/ [right), financial vice-president and treasurer, and 
Sterling V, Varner. president of Pock Island OH Co.. part of the original 
firm founded by Charles' father and now a Koch Industries division. 
When Charles took over, the firm was mainly engaged in transporting 
and selling crude oil in the mid-continent and — a business his father had 
started mostly as a hobby— in land and cattle. His most recent major 
acquisitions are Great Northern Oil and Atlas Petroleum Co. He also has 
increased the number of cettle on bis ranches and on teased land. 
"The limits on our expansion are our abilities to generate profits and 
raise capital. " he says. 



Like Charles, William, who is six 
feet four inches, loves to shoot 
rapids in a cramped kayak He 
keeps his boats in a courtyard 
outside his office The most 
sports- minded of the Koch brothers 
Is William's twin, David He 
holds numerous athletic honors and 
is a member of the Manhattan Rugby 
Football Club. David, another MIT 
graduate, is a chemical engineer in 
New York City for Scientific Design, 
a division of Halcon International, 
Inc He also is a director of Koch 
Industries. Koch Development Corp. 
and the Fred C Koch Foundation. 
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In his office m Cambridge. Mass.. 
William Koch dictates to his shon/ess 
secretary assistant, Joan Gran fund. 
Miss Granlund, who is m ex- model, 
often is William's social companion, 
too Wif Ham's Kor.h Venture Capita! 
announces that it provides "high- 
risk capital and management and 
marketing assistance to innovative 
companies or groups offering promise 
of high profitability and growth 
but lacking either a proven track 
record or adequate implementing 
funds " William's firm has been in 
formal operation since July. 7968, 
but he ran it informally for four years 
before that. The value of his total 
investment has quintupled His 
investments include ventures in air 
pollution control, computer displays 
and peripherals, and equipment lot 
chemical separation and biomedical 
engineering. He has a sharp eye for 
ventures that could link with the 
interests of Koch Industries, Inc 
Before investing, he soys, he spends 
much more time analyzing the 
person he will invest in than 
he does the person's ideas. 



tmtfrt . \*nm * 



William Koch spends a good part of his time 
at a lab at MIT Here, beneath a picture 
of W. C. Fields, he has set up the experi- 
mental apparatus for his doctorate on the 
measurement of gas absorption and gas 
peimeabilitv of /ntcroporous membrane 
William picked electrical engineer James 
f Cunningham, who was Charfes' roommate 
at Mt T, to be his executive vice president 
William believes that all impottartt 
industrial innovations have sprung from 
independent entrepreneurs, not research 
programs of targe corporations or 
governments. END 
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TAKE IN 
A NEW 
PARTNER 
THE 

CONSUMER 



If you are in the fnrtumiu< |wjHiiion 
of being the solo possible producer of 
a product with an assured market, 
ynu need rend tin further Your I nisi - 
ii.T-.f- probubK . nijlil I Anient I'mrn an 
enlightened consumer affairs pro- 
gram so long as your product ts 
rejiwnnbiv fit for lis intended use and 
ill.- | • r i ■ » • i- tr.:r enough tn discourage 
u search feir an acceptable sunni )1 in.- 

But few are in thin position. Mom 
businesses faoe competition, s'ime of 
ii brutal, and am always looking for 
means to improve their profiis 

This is the very essence of our free 

enterprise economy arid hHH led id 

newer, more versatile product*, lower 
pri<*> .iiiiI I he lirpHlhUikinn incli- 
nologieal advances «f recent- yearn. 



Wiluam G- Kave. author of Oris 
uriiclt, wrurd ax executive director of 
thf Pnmdi-nt'A Committor on Conmmer 
Intrrrxts frmn /-VoV (; luxi ./rote -UK 
acting oa an adt'imer to Betty Furnma 
and man; recently, Mrs. Virginia 
Knauer, npecial a/asiManln Ut the f'nui- 
dent fur cottsunwr affair*. He miw fuis 
ttlfi Wert cnnnulCl rifi firm ^HVinhsinp in 
ammiirnr malum. 



Those advances have changed the 
entire complexion of the marketplace. 
It han Iweome increasingly imper- 
m- nsnj i urnj >lr L x rind confusing .mil 
frustrating to consumers. Consumer 
irritjition Irns Jed to action— action 
that urn cost a business Bale* in the 
Hhon run and profits in the long run 
If Li ignore* (im«umer affair*. Caveat 
emptor, the entrepreneurial byword of 
a simpler past, is no longer relevant. 

For a btiuiiii'.^mnn. fining to the 
■ h:dlciu«c i tf ,'iwukeninn consumer m 
lercat makes good sense. The results 
are no I measured solely in terms of an 
amorphous and intangible "feeling of 
of goodwill," They are readily trans- 
lated into immediate rewards more 
Mile* and larger profits. 

Repeat sales and brand loyalty are 
the hallmark of a satisfied consumer. 
Me heitimw an unpaid swIesTnuti . 
Seeking to convince his friends and 
asanrinfes of the excellence of hie 
choice. 

Conversely, n dissatisfied consumer 
undi'r«:<rt-i .1 striking irtutt>foriiiut imt 
Ha becomes an anti-<-u»inrn*r. He ia 
not satisfied with merely boycotting 
your product but will, in every way 



possible, try to influence potential 
cUHUmiem ;i gahwt it He is an active 
fone seeking to reduce your sales and 
profits. 

The more vocal and imaginative 
anti-euatomera can dee troy much 
goodwill and consumer acceptance 
thai has been cultivated by costly 
advertising and public relatione cam- 
paigns, i Consider the rustomer who 
piii/it*. or would like in paint, lemons 
nil over your product and make sure 
Lhey ore visible to all! ) 

Lip service 

Most bu*ine*ise* have some sirtff 

officio! who i.H .vis;Rn"rl to lii 1 1 ii 1 1. ■ .on 

aumer mit tiers. Too often, however, 
he has no real authority and no input 
into the huMnefe-'s u|H!j-atiuns. fk> 
will lie introduced al public rein t ions 
11 rid advertising functions and tucked 
away in a forgotten corner of the 
home office when subtil .-ml ivi- product 
deaign, engineering und policy de- 
cisions are made. 

An enlighi I ..oiwumcr affairs 

program munist* of more than pre 
purine polite turn) letters to answer 
Jill writien ujfinjhiinis. Ii means 
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a nt h.-i[iniinj? consumer complaint*, 
taking lunsumer advice, giving the 
consumer a 1'uir uhuke: in slmri 
acoeptinn die i-onsumer as u knowl- 
edgeablr [iLirLiitT rji 1 1 1 >_-r ih,m mkinj; 
liim |'.,r grinned 

I In- hntU- '|Lioatiaoi to bfl Hind bj 
any busineSHmtm are: How linpottanl 
~>s tho i-vin.HuiiHir U> mu? And how do 
1 show u ' 

'Ili-o answer to the first question is 
"'tviuij.i. Without nuwimsersi I here i- 

00 business! They are rhe one ab- 
solutely necemairy ingredient m bu«i- 

Th+- uTiswf r <o iJn' second ijueslion 

■SH!tl|> r,|,v:Hllv llMJ Hu- Hi 1*! Ret bw 

your liuKinvMH In (In- untHumer con 
sidemd .is ik i uhtomtir :i rational 
human being or sk t cipher whoso 
"tgrtificance i* measured only in terms 
°f eiid-of-the-munlh sales figures? 
Poo many bwinpHnre will (Hhcomt if 
i})t>v objectively review their o|«?n»- 

1 tr>rm. r.hm inrwumer* am placated 
fciven just enough consideration so 
*hal iliov will not lurn to lln> torn 
Petition, l.uil ignored when it comes 
**» the important product, engim«ering 
'Old oven safely derisions, 



In fact, the consumer is n knowl- 
edgeable critic who may know more 
jstmul many facets of your product 
Hum you do, Listening to him, and 
considering hie wishes, makes nruw in 
profit terms. 

l-'ur purposes of simplicity, let us 
consider Iwi. bio.ni fmvU of ihe cxin- 
sumer spectrum, namely, the rati- 
sumeras n cusioinorimd theennsu tner 
as a partner. 

Lon^ live thp oustomorl 

As a customer, the conaiuner should 
be king but what shabby treatment 
we >!ive our monarch* when it turned 
in li.i»idliii£ their complaints? it is an 
elemental tenet of psychology that 
mnny people have to lie upset before 
even one will complain. Healbve, 
therefore, that for every mm plaint 
you receive, there are hundreds, par- 
hn|>H thousands of antl "Customers 
win. will exercise their dissatisfaction 
by buying your rivnls" prorinru next 
time or ridiculing yours at every 
chance. 

What is your mechanism for han- 
dling complaint*? 

Ilm* much dots' il nisi' 1 \- n 



affective? Rsjpoarivil? Timely*' Bow 
do you know"' WhaL is vmir follow-up 
system? 

Have you considered alternative 
methods? Is tup mjintigeniciii nware 
of the Types »f <iimplainta received? 
Have you personally read any com- 
|j|.nm lei ut [pnpiidy ' 

t omplainla .mi . ovnr the full rungo 
of your bufiinesa'H alteration from 
your business name to the courtesy 
of your truck driven* to the price of 
your product, It would lake many 
pages to consider nil pnasjhle areas, 
hut let's look at a few. 

Your warranties: 

• Is the extent of coverage and 000- 
ifivurage clearly stated nod immg- 
dbtidv understood'.' 

■ Do the conditions set In I be war- 
run tv lond to discourage exereising 
if 

• Do your arrnngemants with dealers 
ui ri'juiiriiii-ii I ■ ■ r i •. I :«nii.fi-nLii'n^t' tln-in 
f rotti prujA-rly hanoriiig lliv wurrnnty? 

• Do your warranties support your 
iidvertismx'' 

After the advertising and the tinsel 
have been forgotten, after the pur 
chase has lieeti taken home, put to 
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use and Rone Pffft. the customer re- 
mem bera only your warranty He is 
already a potential anti-customer; 
and miw if he ain't Ret proper service 
vs 1 1 h< >lj r undue effort, if he gets a run- 
around from the re La iter | who is in 
i urn (!i«c<uiraged by ih>' rminuue.-- 
tur«r'-3 ctl riiude i. or if he has to argue 
the meaning of the warranty 'a lan- 
guage to gel service, you will have 
treated a full-blown anti-customer. 

lint is it necessary? Can your war- 
ranties and warranty service be im> 
proved'* How much would it actually 
cost and what would the benefits be? 
What would an immediate replace- 
ment irfoffhirn i-oBt'. 1 What would the 
btMiofiu be? 

Your repair and service network: 

• Are repair facilities conveniently 
Iih-ji led." 

• Are they adequate? 

• Do you have frequent style cluing - 
e»? Are they necessary? Are they 
explained to repairmen In advance? 

• Are spare ports and manuals avail- 
able when lurv*. models .ire rlilmdtli »mI" 

• Do you tell customers of areas of 
jjoiential breakdowns and how to 
spot them? 

Am i-uLHiorners thrive on |>nor. in- 
convenient or nonexistent service 
facilities. They are nourished by a 
infringement feeling that service is a 
necessary avfl be deah uvirh only 
when '"important" matter* have liecn 
taken fare of. Their legion* an filled 
with thus? who have U> return a prod- 
uct to the factory far service, take a 
product uned in the suburbs to n een- 
Tral my repair location, try to gei to 
n service center with inconvenient 
midweek husiness hours, lost the use 
of the product because spare parts 
are unavailable, etc. Between pur- 
chase* the repair aervice ia the only 




Does the package promise 
more than whats inside f 



inn tact that Ihe customer has v. i I Ji 
the manufacturer. 

Il nhouid be used to bolster his 
faith in the company, not turn him 
into an anti-customer. 

For that matter, consider also your 
model changes. Are they necessary 
or have they merely become part of 
the mystique of the industry? Model 
chunks) mum.' proliferation of purls 
for repair* and service, nnd confusion 
among customers, not to mention 
among repairmen. They should be 
made only when there is good reason 
for them. 

\"nur packaging: 

• Does the product do justice to the 
picture on t he package? 

• Does" the size of the package prom- 
ise more than the amount of the prod- 
uct included? 

• Does your product come in too 
many or too few sizes? Are they 
standardized? 

• Does your package permit easy 
price-quantity comparisons? 

• I?, nil H.M-ful truLh-riiil printed <m I lie 

package and in all the material print- 
ed on the [jackage useful? 

• Does your label include items of 
current or particular interest, such as 
calorie count per ounce or relative 
nutritive value? 

Your package represents your busi- 
ness. Of course it should be attractive, 
but it also should he informative and 
repreaenlarive. Cuatomers want In- 
formation at tlieir linuurtips, and it 
make* )IiHifi business serine !i) give :l 
to them 

Safety factors of your product; 

• Whin ,-iri' \tf inherent safety Uur.- 
urrls'' 

• Has it been both laboratory -end- 
use- tasted? Over a long enough pe- 
riod? 



• Does it meet the industry's slati- 
durds? 

• Is Ibf industry's standard-setting 
mechanism adequate? 

• Have standards been updated I lc 
reflect current technological changes? 

Examples of safety failures fill the 
newspapers ,'and the Congressional 
ltcci>ni\ every day. Of course, then- 
are standards in almost every in- 
dustry, but if they were all they 
should be. there would be no need 
for a National Commission on Prod- 
uct Safety, for Congressional hear- 
ings, for Ralph Niuk=r. etc. Nothing 
ran kill wilt* quicker than [ififety 
fail urea Nothing leads* to greaier 
losses uiirl legal rhmiagi-H. Nothing 
cauaea more heart breaks. Then why 
do we pay such little all notion to 
safety factors? Why do we continue 
making products lh;o pruve i.> 1h> nr. 
safe under foreseeable nsw" Why do 
we continue to Uilk rtafety but refuse 
lo encourage adequate, voluntary 
^tjiiuhirrin :iinl enliirii'iiH'nf' 

The measure of business failure in 
this area can be seen by reviewing the 
recent history of government regula- 
tion and the many current campaign* 
for regulation in hitherto untouched 
areas. Kutm failures are bad business 
. i ri r"f should rint be permitted by the 
business mini 

Safety in not limited to shock haz- 
ards, sharp edges and brittle parts. 
In many ureas, particularly in the 
food industry, questions of whole- 
Soinenoatj and sanitation are equally 
important. Consumers have no choice 
but to rely on buaineaseti in IheSe 
mat ters. la their reliance well-placed ? 
■ Are your rood standards adequate 
in light of today's scientific and toch- 
tii>logii-;>l advance^? 




A dissatisfied customer 
undergoes a transformation. 
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• 1-1(1.4 your prirtfu ii mmhodolngy 

kept pace? 

• Are your additive* n usury'' Are 

you aware of all their effects? Kw 
your prodm t Irwi iin ideniily under a 
deluge of additives and preservatives? 

• I)m V'tu make clear in all handler?- 
'iimj Hut ultimate consumer what, 
sjuji'iiil inn- r^'iiiiiiN'-ini'iiis an- nvnt 
"ary to prevent adulteration? 

Everyone niishl unripe ihnl ihe 
hnrrors <»lalogued t« Upton Sin- 
<-"lair*s "The Junglt 1 ' wen' jiuri uf uri 
earlier age and have no place iti to- 
rl.iv's.jnitiiiMiv Hut I he Ci.r.r.re."i.Hlill 
hearing* iJihi resulted in t.\w r ■ . ■ 1 1 1 
VVlinlf.sFuno Merit and Whna-winu- 
Poultry Products An* presented 
fame cvideme in ihe .niurnry Hiw 
about your husinesV' ft e member, 
hile the [xirmiiutiblc margin for error 
my vary from industry to mduatrv. 
is almosi nonexistent in the food 
nnd drug indusl.rieH. A low peneritnue 
of product ion error may be acceptable 
i'| oppliunces but could be fatal in 
and drugs 



food* 



Unpaid partner can pay off 

We've contridered the "Onrtumer a* 
a cuftlnmer: now lot's think i>fhiin :i* 
" partner an unpaid partner who 
may know more about the practical 
aspects of your iiroduct (han you do 
tnd who will be pleased to have you 
a dopi some of his tdwu*. tinuny tnoualy. 

Those luisine-isfh I h li 1 have luken 
'he time and apent the HTurl sys- 
tematically lu review consumer moil 
have discovered thai many cntiauinera 
are knowledgeable and make poaiiivo 
•ttggestions. Although tfjnau triers may 
Uftl In? graduale fiiKun^'i-H lin-v i;«n 
be quite creative and imaginative. 

Remcmlier. I he consumer use* th«- 
product. He knows its strong and 
weak poiniH. But what input drx* he 
have iti your scheme of product en- 
ginooring? It may nol be UW trouble- 
Some to devise a method for providing 
'his input. The iieneiit* thai <=iuld 
'low from such a system are nol lim- 
ited to lower touts and higher sales. 

liil.her as ciuUiaiier or parlner. the 
"onsumer -ln.ulil nui i«- kept >" 1 1 
dark. ConMuitH-r itiliirmation and 
education tiro integral p.irh> of ji nini- 
prehi'iLiivf mrisuine.r atTiur* |ironr-uii 
«nd deaerve more attention from 
business than they n«w receive. 

A consumer who hHievr* infom,,.- 
Hon in twing withheld, or wlm han no 
knowledge of I ho workings of the 



marketplace, rannoi exerciae intel 
Ligeot choices in the market. The re- 
sulting frustration breeds suspicion 
and anger. The suspicion and anger 
add to the ranks uf anti-customers 
who could have been satisfied cus- 
hnner*. 

Consumer infonnni mn and educa- 
tion programs are complements to 
advertising and marketing program* 
aimed at creating a positive image 
for a business. 

Willi proper iti forma Lion, a con- 
sumer will know wltal your product 
i .in ami i ittiiKii do, 

Consumer education has a broader 
function. It is aimed at providing 
aii undercut nth tin ■>!" ihe working* of 
the marketplace: imd the conr*urrHfr'*t 
position in U- Does your hudineas 
have either program, and does it ae- 

I. Ijllllllirll ill. Ulli+.'fl iVl-'.' 

• Are your information and edura- 
lion material* prepared with a par- 
lii-ular group in mind ithe young, the 
aingie, the poor, etc.]? Do they reach 
these groups'' 

* Are your information and rdurn- 
tlon material consistent, with your 
advertising and marketing materials? 

• Are your instructiona use-teHied? 
Are they concise and understand a Me? 

* Is your educational material overly 
partisan? Have you been objective? 

Many mure questions muid la- 
a-iked. tailored U* your specific busi- 
twes and product or aarvice line. 
There is no general panacea or ready - 
in nit- ]irogram. Much de|wndi» on Lhu 
iniii vuluwt business, its products, its 
[rt-obkms. its consumcra. it* cnmpeli- 
iioa and other relevant ma Horn 

Bat if your buxiness currently ovcr- 
|ix>kic the consumer, or simply pays 
lip aervico to his i.ause. you uaiy U. 
mi^n^ tt vd-u markel p<)len;ial 
Chances arc tliat your market wij| 
not be greatly affected by continuing 
your currenl inactivily provideil 
vour competitors do the same, Con- 
sidEf. thougru Ihe tttCreoaed bMltMM 
you will reap by K' v ing Lhe ivnuumer 
bis due. Unless your competitor dof!S 
it first, END 

REPRINTS "ToAb in a Nr,r Part 
fti'f thr i'unnMH-r" may ftc utntutwl 
from Nation'* Bi**in*im t 1613 H St, 
N. W.. iVcTArtin/jrun. D. C. 2fKm. fV&i 
1 to 4Bapk», 35 cents each: 50u>99.30 
cent* each: 100 tn 999. 17 cent* each: 
1000 or more. 14 cent* each. Plm*e 
endow remittance with order. 




What is your mechanism 
tor handling comptaints } 



Ths probtflm* flnntvred in Thm nrticV 
[jotsHai setrioiis challeaaea re American 
businas* Thow ca»ltenfle& will hncomn 
incroaiirnjly- flfavo h consuatBra be- 
como tnorn sophi«tientf>rt, moto critical. 
rnor« vocal and mora oroanired 

Tho author ot th« tnicle indicat«s 
some couti^» of acnon wtiich »»eii 

( ump.viv 1 1 iammmm nan nfci is 

dual oilectivelv wat 1 consumet cfni- 

ejwiH of the markelpliCQ 

But thoTs alto i! need for colledivs 
buimsss action Such action could wrII 

uHliM th« BlMIWM-CoHiUmPlf Rh3I»- 
tiom Program ot Ihe Chnmrtff at Corti- 
mince of thii Utinad Sifliei availibln to 
local chamber! of commeice «r»imd 
th* coualrv. 

This program ^ciiinrates. »itaply that 
local bumiiessjnnn and cnniumat rupfd- 
Mfitativto m«ot toQatfior to diacuaa — 
■nd <e*olve— the concern* con*t.imets 
have loday. Actions To tackle locally 
identified consumer problems, am an 
essential part of the program 

roi more lafotmatlao on the Busi- 
nn%% ConmiTWi Relallont Pranram 
wntn Nalional tconoralc Dsvolop- 
meni Group. Chambm ol Commarco ot 
the United State*. 1 ftl E H 5f N. vV.. 
Waahingion. D. C. 20006 
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New Tool for Cutting 
Government Costs 

A Congress-backed commission aims at 
giving Uncle Sam fair value when he buys— 
and in being fair to the sellers, too 



By Rep. Chat Holifield 

Ctoitmtn, Miiftaty Qpw*tions Subcommittee, 
House Government Opinions Committee 



1 have never j> lined with those who 
Use the term "military •industrial earn 
plex" la allege a massive, evil con- 
spiracy BO defraud the taxpayer. 

There undoubtedly is a complex of 
massive selling and rruuwive purchas- 
ing fur |inniui Ih needed by ihe federal 
government, find I believe that it is 
necessary fur government and indus- 
try l<> i'tn(|M«H' in every way possible 
to obtain the foods Deeded for national 
security - 

But I also believe that in setting 
the prices paid for good*, a normal, 
arm's-length relationship, which co- 
in m in the private sector between 
buyer and seller, should bo main- 
taiitcd FuTthernjoro , I believe this 
arm's-length relationship has been 
maintained in most instances. 

Rather than an overly friendly re- 
lationship between g ove r nm ent and 
industry , then? is more likely to be a 
conflict- Notwil kmanding i rie> fact 
that the government and its suppliers 
are working together toward mmmon 
gottK thecnnnai occurs because of t he 
government purchaser's "watchdog" 
obligation to sec that profits and eottia 
are n <i extensive. 

The business community has the 
responsibility of making profits for its 
stockholders, and the government 
purchaser has the responsibility of 
guarding the interest of the taxpayer 
and gel tint; ns much for a dollar as ln- 
con through n continuing process of 
negotiations 

Congress bant not h. mr, n, 
given the military a blank check in 
purchasing but, OQ the contrary, has 
enacted lawn such an the Truth in 
Negotiations Act, which requires? con- 



tra, tors to furnish accurate, complete 
and timely cost or pricing data: and 
the Renegotiation Art. whirb permits 
the federal government to recapture 
any excess profits. Another law gives 
the General Accounting Office access 
to contractors' books and records. 

The latest manifestation of the de- 
termination of Congress in assure 
maximum economy in government 
pun hasting woe the passage of my bill 
to establish the Commission on Gov- 
ernment Procurement. 

In essence, the com minion has H 
broad mandate to take a close, bard 
look at the way the government buys 
things and to recommend improve 
mentfi all along the line. 

Efficient and effective 

The goals are economy, efficiency 
and effeetivenww. The bill's policy 
declaration sets out 12 genera! way* 
for achieving them. Tb.rse are in 
tended as general guidellne-H lor the 
commission's work, and not :m i firm u-r^i 
of existing procurement laws. 

The commission will have five mem- 
bers appointed by the President and 
three each by the speaker of the House 
and the president of the Sennit:. Five 
of t hose 1 1 appointees must come from 
outside the federal government. The 
comptroller general will serve as an 
ex -officio member, The bill as passed 
limiiH the i iimmission's life to two 
yearn, at the end of which it will make 
a final report containing recommenda- 
tioiml'or itrijimvinK procurement pr;e 
titles. 

Wi> want to avoid or eliminate 
wherever possible overlapping and 
flupticriiinn in government pro.ure- 




ment organization;! and activities 
well as redundant requirements on 
inntraclurs. In lh« procurement laws 
ji c ut I he great infuM of regulal ions and 
directives, there are gaps, omissions, 
inconsiatenciesatwi obsolete pro visions 
which we want to identify and bring 
lo the attention of Congress, Greater 
uniformity and simplicity in pru< on 
ment procedures is another aim. 

And T Ihink it is possible to bring 
about more uniform procedures in all 
departments of government. Many 
small businessmen have told me thai, 
after learning how to do huHinesH wil h 
the Defense: Department, they have 
tried to deal with other agencies and 
have found entirely different pro 
cedures. 

The government bun ,n, obligation 
not only to protect th - public interest. 
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Rep. Chet Hotihefd {0. Calif.) keeps a sharp eye on the 
defense establishment from his vantage point as 
chairman of the military operations subcommittee of 
the House Government Operations Committee His 
experiences on the subcommittee ted to establishment 
of the new Commission on Government Procurement, 
The Congressman has a double interest in nuclear 
submarines such as the one he's inspecting here He's also 
chairman c! the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 



hm in [ N . fair in it* dealings with huai- 
neae. And So, fair dealing and equila 
hie relationships lielwcvii ttii' nai 
iraei inj; pnrhe* will (m il . .>n. urn • >! 
Lht- commission. 

The commission will study all 
'"-■I lnnis of government (irLKT-iremeul 

competitive bidding, cost-plum, hv 
house production, and the so-called 
incentive formula for contracting. It 
willevaJuiiO? ihesE- nnd nther methoda 
and reitimmt^nd nr<*ur- rdtuore effective 
■'I'l'linUiiin 

The m*d jVir this kind of approach 
oeeatne apparent to roe during mv 
M crvk* 11s ii mcmbw of thf scmid 
Hoover Commissiim mid m 15 yearn 
ft* chairman of the military opera- 
tions subujinmitieu uf the H «< 

( •'iniimh toe on ( Invi-rmni'til tl|«-r;i- 
tionfl. 



During time IB yeans, we looked 
m hundred*, and pmwihly ihuusands. 
of i-onttact*. t had frequent occasion 
1 r> point out deficiencies and to wt mi: 
mend rhanges in procurement meth- 
ods. After u series ofhearhiff* on audi I 
ing of defense contracts, my subcom- 
mittee suggested in March. 1966, that 
the Bureau of the Budget study the 
idea ol .i I'residenl ially appointed 
kxMltd "to consider the direction and 
effects of procurement policies and 
government program* an a govern- 
ment -wide It. mis " 

Taking the Initiative 

When six months went by without 
any visible Action by the Budget 
Bureau, 1 derided, ind unrioun'cd .hi 
i Wj-sI t "nasi meeting of ri defense in- 
duenrv ifrt-iiip. I iu.it I planned t<> 



ahead and Kave (Congress take the 
Initiative in uslablislnni; * i-otnmii- 

Siiolk. 

I had tKJL'ome convinced that be- 
yond an investigation of specific cases, 
consideration must be give-n i>> fit u 11 y 
in the bnaii imsuremern pr<iet.-dure,-i 
which allowed such incidents to oc- 
cur. 1 felt that more than M rapid job 
on on emergency basis was needed, 
thai a fundamental re-examination of 
the whole government-contractor re- 
laLionship should lje made, mid that 
such a study should be mode by a 
diversified group of competent per- 
turns seleirted from the ranks of indus- 
try and government. 

The Ninetieth Congrats thst met 
in 1967-68 saw various cximmitlee in- 
vt^iii/uciiiii'. into the procurement 
urea There wen.' questions of over- 
charges on small purchases, laxity in 
enforcement of the Truth in Negotia- 
tions Art, lack of uniform accounting 
standards, lack of price competition 
in some contract awards such as those 
i->r ihc M-lfi rifle, and the pros and 
COM of extending the Renegotiation 
Act, Those were the kinds of issues 
which were publicized in Congres- 
sional forums and which resulted in 
some new legislative or regulatory 
pro visions. But Congress was nut 
quite ready for a commission on 
government procurement. 

The commit toes conducting in- 
vestigations, and particularly the 
Armed Services Committee, looked 
askance at the idea of a commission, 
believing it would deflect attention 
from their work or muse a pcwlpwu.'- 
menl o| needed reform* 

fn the Ninety-first Congress, the 



nations Ht-'siNaas/FEBRUAn-V i*?o 
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New Too. for Cutting Government Costs ™„w 



picture changed for several reasons. 
In the first pbu*, we did a much more 
extensive job of identifying major 
problem fireiw and documenting sup- 
txrM fr>r the .fHTiiiiL*=j<iri. SriwndJy. I he 
Arrned Services Committee withdrew 
its opposition in the face of the evi- 
dent need for n serious si tidy of gov- 
ernment procurerneni . 
Thirdly, nnd perhaps most im- 

|H.r; ml <>( in. -rubers ui < ►litres?*'. 

w he I Hit >*up porters or critics nt tin- 
military cHtdbiisbmenl , wanted mn- 
struetive Action. They had heard so 
many allegations about toft overrun/* 
in multibillion dollar defense pro- 
grams, deficiencies in contractor pt-r- 
[brmance and waste and mismanage* 
ment r that they wanted to know the 
actual situation. 

At the s-;jitic- lime. I hey were aware 
that Congress did not have precisely 
tiie resources needed for a complex 
and exacting job 

Hie result was approval last year of 
the bill establishing the Commission 
on Government Procurement. 

Varied viewpoints 

In drafting the bill, I saw a need 
for having representation from out- 
side the government no we could get 
various points of view, particularly 



those of businessmen with Long expe- 
rience in dealing with government. 

1 auto thought t huti , iuord«r uj havi- 
:i j,t<-i|«t hal.mre on ihe lOmnuKSiiui. 
it should liave Concessional mem- 
bers who could participate in the 
study and who could act as a liuison 
with the Legislative branch after the 
niliitnirwion's work wit:- dune, wln>!i 
(Congress was considering legislation 
to implement t he commission^ nrcam- 
mendii lions 

The- lioiwrn riilc shivuld also lie ]wr 
formed by the Executive branch of 
lloviTiwient and 1 fell that we wlnmld 
draw u|win I he expense whirl) i-icm.-* 
from the extensive experience federal 
priicu.renie.nl agencies have hud. We 

>1 run tnrt;i i ihul I he federal gtn 

ernment sjiends $55 billion a year on 
procurement, and the Defense De- 
partment is responsible for HO per 

< I'll I of I h,1 I ftmilu.nl . 

1 Itelieve Ihm inclusion of the couip- 
l roller general is a very wise pru- 
vision bemuse uf Ihe tremendous in 
vesligatory experience and expertise 
in his agency and because his agency's 
very purpose is to protect the integrit y 
of lax-dollar expenditures. 

fAntsideririj: I In- ■Of> billion inycurlv 
|jriM urcmenl. spending, the potent iul 
Ibr bJ-i viii^s irt bir^i'. A few million dol- 



lars wisely invested in the comiiiiri- 
aion's work should return ample divi- 
dends U) the taxpayers. 

Under 1 1 h sUnulory charter, ihe 
cx>m mission can employ itt* own stair, 
draw upon government departmenta 
and agencies for asei»tanc« and con- 
tract with private organization*. The 
mi! :., ;l -m .ir, hulil hc;iriiie,is til 
im> I h| ice in Ihe i uuiriy mil .•>:nm;in- 

compnnv book s nnd records. Witnesses 
before the cnriiunHHiuri mirely will cu- 
npcraie. hm il i- nrmed with nuh- 
poena iwwer just in case it runs into a 
rccahilrutil ji.irty 

I would expect the commission to 
enlist the best bruins in the nation in 
analyzing and evaluating government 
i in ii nrctnen: prjicticen. Tin- commit 
sion should serve no interest but the 
jmhlii inti.Tcsi. which means to me 
complete objectivity, rigorous pursuit 
of the fact* and judicious weighing of 
cornjieiing or conflict inp; values. 

Pacing the Pentagon 

The Defense Department, as (he 
liiUgcsr. spender aurl injver, i he VjI ;»1jK 
wilt Hot major attention. Cm the other 
hand, civilian a^i'iicy prrn ■urcniejil 
will beciirru.' more and mare impor- 
tant wiih shift inp nutionftl prioriliea. 

lndnKir\ will r'md new jjm-wnnieiii 
mstnmej-tt with widely varying pro- 
curement procedure* and prrn I i< ft;. 
It will he mutually helpful to govern- 
ment buyers and industry sellers if 
the commission can contribute toward 
more clarity, uniformity nnd con- 
Buttency in civil, as well as defense 
procurement . 

We must recognixe, of course, that 
there nre no magic formulas for solv- 
ing the. procurement problems high- 
lighted in the press and in the halls of 
Congress. 

This commission will have no 
wands to wave, no trick* up itit 
collect ive sleeve 

Whnl it will do is work for con- 
structive change. Ii will search out. 
better ways for the government to do 
its business. I( will be interested in 
Sound pn< int. fair tlealiup .md .i liosr 
of rn her fnciors that involve gfivern- 
ment-tnduslry relationBhi;js under the 
nsii'.c ol |.r.n nrenient 

TIih iximminsion'a work as a whole, 
I believe, will contribute greatly to 
management and public understand- 
ing of government business. END 



Pointers on Doing Business 
With the Pentagon 



Buying policies, ef the U S armed 
tgFCes are e long vubv hern being frw 
and easy. 

Practically «ny businessman wtiOs 
had deolinBi wllrt the Peniagon will 
toll vou how tough civilian and mili- 
tary procuremiml oflic>als am in d«- 
mandina top value for the tsx dolts; 

Defense spending isn't guided by 
the whims of purchasing officers ti'i 
contralled by a large hotly of federal 

laws irtiplcrrvnnled by the much liirrjer 

Armed Ssrvices Procur«m«ni Regula- 
ttont — a coKociion of 2b ssclions. W 
appeodice*. t manual and five *uu{Hn- 
montj. 

The CQJIoction tias douhlnd m 
in the past five yean, 

On top of that, each branch ol Ihe 
armed servicoi has ill own sel ol 
regulations to implemant the ASPR 
according 10 its HTdivldual ncrdi 5>j 
there also are Air Force Procunjmerii 
ProcedufM. Navy Procurement Olrac- 



tives and Army Prccuremont Proea- 
duies. 

Its all prfity formidable for ihe 
businessman. While larger comoamns 
have their own lawyeis lo guide amm 
Through the regulations maze, the 
smell businessman rjntering the field 
would do well to obtain a new Small 
Business Adminiulration publication. 
■'Pointers on Negotiating D00 Corr- 
tracts." 

Its scrvnn concur.' easy. In rsari |ir,t|r ;. 

ipoiligfit key provlflons of datartsa 

ccmiraciirtg oigtilallDn', 

"Ooing businss^ wrth ih.-' Di ' 
nt«nl of Dafuri&o can be a proiiiabte tir n 
costly Dxpenenco," the pamphlet say*. 
"vVheiho-r o small businessman makes 
money, loses money or breaks even de- 
pends to e greal exteni on hii under- 
standing of the contract he signs. ' The 
pamphlet is available Irom SSA's field 
off ices or its Washington headquaners. 
Zip code 204 T B. 
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Leonard Bernstein would be in the Boston Symphony 
audience if he had become a mathematician 



Bui, then, you iinJy have to he«w 
Mr. Iterns tern's creative genius once ta 
realize thai he belong* in front of the 
audience . . . not in it. 

If his field were mathematics, though, 
M.iss.u huscllh wuuld have been his log 
kjl choice a* a place lo live and work. 

And he'd be part of a dynamic group of 
other professional and technical men. 

Which is why so many businesses lha 
require professional or highly skilled 
help love it here, too. They come here to 
slay. And to flourish. With 1 17 renowned 
institutions of higher learning, intelligent 
local and state governments, excellent 
transportation networks (including the 
world's 6th busiest airport) and nlher 
benefits, Massachusetts would make a 
mighty comfortable - and profitable 
place for vour business lu live. 

So when it comes in com! m hngmusk, 
we offer the world Leonard Bernstein. 
When it comes lo conduc -tint; business, 
we off cr our grea t C om m on we.i 1th 

Tor i closer look, call (o 17) 727-J208. 
Or write us at 100 Cambridge Street, 
fioston 02202. 



MASSACHUSETTS 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 4 DEVELOPMENT 



As industry expands to meal the- 
greater needs of Amenta's 
mushrooming population, the 
Stale of Illinois la expandinn lb 
facilities and services to 
accommodate the greater needs 
: industry 

Highlighting this effort Is the 
largest state highway improvement 
program In the Nation. 

Plans call for a 2.200 mile 
network of state freeways — 25% 
longer than our interstate freeway 
system. When the work is 
complete, every town in filtnois 
wilh over 5,000 population will 



be within 30 miles of a freeway 
access. Industry m a 'l parts of 
Illinois will be able to move goods 
faster and more economically 
We are also widening and 
re-aurfacing over 5,000 miles of 
existing state highways. We are 
widening and rebuilding 1.300 
bridges 

In other areas, we are studying 
possibilities for major expansions 
of our seaport and airport 
facilities. We are up-aradmq our 
educational system and expanding 
our State recreation facilities. 

We are innovating in the area 



of law enforcement and penal 
relorm. We are overhauling our 
revenue policies. Illinois recently 
became the first state to sham 
state income tax funds with local 
municipalities on a per capita 
baalS with no strings attached. 

In the new Illinois,, progress is 
the first order of the day. If your 
plans include expanding or 
relocating, we urge you to 
consider what. Illinois can do for 
you and your company 

In the new Illinois, we 
Accommodate. 




NEW ILLINOIS 



Contact Ray C. Dtekonon, EXrwrtor, [Uinoi* Dwpt d BuiImm & Eccrtwnle D*v*toptfM»nl. 222 S. Cell*?* St., Springfield, HHnau 62706 



Aim for a 
nore strategic 

ocation • The opportunity 



Talk about market proximity! Some 99 million people are within 
500 miles of Arkansas's borders . . .and our fully 
Integrated transportation network reaches that 
market quickly via truck, rail, air or the 
Increasingly important Arkansas River. Some 
30,000 acres of fully developed industrial parks are 
ready for immediate occupancy, There 
are no extremes in climate ... but plenty 
■ a i I of extremes in abundant natural resources, 

SUrrOUnOS yOU IP MrKanSaS! |t all adds up to a great target for growing industries, 

SET YOUR SITE ON PROFITABLE ARKANSAS! 





Aiding Trade 
in a Big Way 




It- lnuj.-l.T-. Hii\ i! will lie iho head- 
quarters of America '* eiport-import 
lunfiness, "(he clearinghouse for the 
handling, development and expansion 
of international commerce,'" 

And there's no question the World 
Trade Center now rifting on the lower 
west fiido of Manhattan, in New York 
City's financial district, has the 
dimension* to back up thorn nweepiiiK 
goals. 

Two HO-slury towers will soar 
1,360 feet-, making them the world's 
tallest building* A I their base will 
be four eight-story buildings, includ- 
ing one for the U. S. Custom* Office 
and another for a 600-room hotel 

The massive complex is being built 
by the Port of New York Authority 
on 16 acres formerly L-1 busy blocks 
of street*. sidewalks, store* und omiuw. 
It will have 10 million square feel of 
office space, nearly BOO individual 
tenants employing 60,000 people, and 
more than 80,000 dally visitors. 

Juki preparing the rfito was quite n 
job in itself. Mure than 160 buildings 
had to bp demolished. A mar* of 
underground installations phone, 
electric, tire alarm, wnter. gun, sew 
und steam linen and pneutruilic tubes 
— had to be rcl«)<oted, 

Tinui . exravii i ion. 

More than 1.2 million cubic yards 
of earth, rock and debris were re- 
moved, tracked a short distance and 
dumped inln a cofferdam extending 
700 feet into the Hudson River. The 
resulting 23 ' j acres of land, worth an 
estimated $30 million, were donated 
to New York City. 



Concrete was poured at the site and 
the renult was a foundation WHO feet 
long, 510 feel wide ttnd 7d feel deep 
to bedrock 

Runninu tlirough it were two giant 
metal lubes carrying the New York- 
New Jersey commuter rail tines. The 
<>>:< :i vnsHiM work uncovered them, 
workers, hiuih underpinnings and I lie 
rail operations continued uninter- 
rupied with the I wo segments seem- 
ingly in midair. 'The tubes have since 
been Lnrorporut«i in the center's 
lower levels, 'i 

The |iroit?< t will require 200.000 
tons of steel. 4<I,6Q() windows, enough 
concrete lo huild n five- fo«i -wide 
side-walk between New York and 
Washington, enough electrical wire 
to reach to Mexico. 

Badb floor in the towers will contain 
nearly an acre of space, Because most 
ftf the weight- bearing steel columns 
will be on the outside of the buildings. 
Boor ureas will be unobstructed. The 
only interior columns will be in core 
ureas hoiissnn ^levators 

When lite north tower, the firm 
under construction, reaches 1.250 
feet and one inch, it will be the world's 
tallest building, taking the honor 
from the Empire State Building, 
which has held it since 1931, 

And the finished trade center com- 
plex will contain a total of 230 acres 
of djiace 60 acres more than in the 
Pentagon, now the largest building 
on earth. 

Although the nenter won't be 
opened lo its first tenants until next 
fall and won't be <omplated until 



1973. 90 per rent of its space already 
has been leased. 

It will house, the Fort Authority 
Rays, "a complete range of world 
[riiile Mcrvin-s ,iinl .i unique concent ra- 
tion oi international business con- 
tacts." 

Tenants will include among 
other* rx|HirTeri5. importer*, federal 
ngcncii'Ji. foreign < -on inter cial attaches 
and purchasing missions, trade as- 
sociations, OCtfpOOtte offioes, custom 
house brokers, ship, r.jil. truck und 
airliner, law firnm. rret^lil forwarders, 
marine insurance companies und 
btinki*. 

There will U* ooiters for exhihil 
ing goods from nil countries und a 
communications-! ompuicr center 
which, the Authority says, will he the 
most comprehensive available for 
commercial use. In split seconds, a 
data-storage hunk will provide all 
the trade information a businessman 
wants on n de*ignnEed country. 

The exhibit centers, information 
facilities and eeniralized operation* 
will be particularly valuable to small 
businessmen now without resources 
to venture as far as they would like 
into world trade. 

The Port Authority— an agency 
which was created by New York und 
New Jersey in tU21 to brinp order to 
their joint harbor, and which since 
Iijib moved into air mid land trans 
portation, too will rinanLv the cen- 
ter's $600 mill ion cost entirely through 
income from the facilities. As in nil 
of the Authority's o|wra lions, there 
will be no »v»at lo taxpayers. END 
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This month he started reading a new magazine. 
And didn't even know it. 
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business: 
a look ahead 



CONSTRUCTION 



A new program whrch avoids soma of the 
drawbacks that gave urban renewal a bad 
name is gaining urban support and putting 
pressure for more funds on Congress and 
an Administration anxious lo control spend- 
ing. 

The Neighborhood Development Pro- 
gram permits cities to move quickly into 
small projects with funding on an annual 
basis, and vests control in the city govern- 
ment rather than a housing agency 

This avoids the years of delay resulting 



from the necessity to plan .ind coordinate 
projects for a huge area before anything 
visible gels under way 

There were 35 cities enrolled last year as 
a result of a hard sell by the outgoing 
Administration; now, nearly 300 cnies have 
applied or prepared to do so. 

Demand for federal grants has been esti 
mated at S1.6 billion, as against some 5340 
million available, and there has been pres- 
sure for a supplemental appropriation lor 
the current fiscal year 



FOREIGN TRADE 



American companies doing business in Latin 
America ere girding for some rough going 
in the immediate future as a result of rising 
political nationalism being translated into 
economic restrictions 

One basis for concern is a ministerial- 
level declaration by Latin American govern- 
ments last year downplaying the value of 
private American investment and accusing 
the U S. of taking more out of Latin America 
than it puts in. 

The Inter- American Economic and Social 
Council, an arm ot the Organization of 
American States, wrestled with the prob- 
lem of taking a position on the declaration 



Fate last year without much success. Mean- 
while, the Council for Latin America, Inc., 
representing some 200 major U S com- 
panies doing business in nations south ot 
the border, has been trying to head off 
problems by challenging the accusations 
being leveled at this country. 

At the same time, the Council is urging 
members which export products produced 
in Latin America to expand their efforts, and 
others to explore the possibilities 

This ties in with Latin American nations' 
own desire to boost exports and the Nixon 
Administration's policy ol encouraging such 
efforts. 



MARKETING 



Outcome of a marketing experiment, due this 
spring, Is expected to have strong influence 
on price information given supermarket 
shoppers and on prospects for legislation 
requiring unit price marking of billions of 
items 

The National Association of Food Chains 
and Washington. D C. area Safeway stores 
ate cooperating in a program to give con- 
sumers unit price information m four stores 
two in low -income city areas and two in 
affluent suburbs. 

Two methods are used One 15 to provide 
plastic computing devices enabling the 
customer to figure out unit price on the 
basis of item cost and contents by weight nr 



volume The other involves labeling of shelf 
areas with inlarmation including price by 
unit of measurement 

Initial experience of casual observers has 
been inconclusive, but final evaluation by 
university exports has been arranged. The 
goal is to determine whether the customer 
considers ihe information worlh the trouble 
"If there is a value commensurate with the 
costs, we'll bo glad to support the program, ' 
says one executive. 

An alternative that business is not about 
to support is embodied in legislation calling 
for unit- price marking of each of the 210 
billion items sold yearly, a process (ho food 
chains say would cost $350 million 
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AGRICULTURE 



Success of an experiment in decentralized 
processing at tomatoes in field stations may 
lead to similar radical changes in processing 
other agricultural commodities. 

Government researchers and the National 
Canners Association have been developing 
a Technique m California involving tomato 
luice which promises sinking advantages 

It involves field use of three mobile com- 
ponents a processing line on a flatbed truck 
trailer, a portable steam boiler and an air- 



conditioned laboratory. Such processing 
minimizes waste and spoilage by reriucmtj 
handling and the time between harvest and 
processing, and saves on transportation 
costs by limiting what's hauled to the edible 
product 

It also combats another growing prob- 
lem, water pollution. Waste water from the 
process is dumped on the fields through an 
irrigation system, solid organic wastes also 
are distributed over the crop land 



CREDIT AND 
FINANCE 



The role of credit card fraud in bankrolling 
operations of organized crime will be in- 
vestigated bv Congressional probers exam 
mmg the impact of racketeering on business. 

A partial picture has already begun To 
take shape. One of five crooks convicted of 
defrauding Diners Club of $720,000 by 
counterfeiting ctedn cards was found shot 
to death. 

The son of a farmer rackets boss was 
convicted of credit card fraud. 



A House post office subcommittee has 
been told of Josses of SI 00 milffOn a year 
from thefts of unsolicited credit cards. And 
3 Senate financial institutions subcommittee 
has learned that organized crime places a 
5100 black market pnee tag on stolen credit 
cards. 

But a top Senate investigator confides 
That these are merely pieces of a larger 
nationwide problem winch full blown hear- 
ings would disclose. 



MANUFACTURING 



The commercial electronic equipment mar- 
ket will reach $29 billion by 1972. for an 
annual growth rate of better than 10 per 
cent. 

That's the forecast of a technological in- 
formation service o( Quantum Science Corp. 
Total production of U. S, electronic 



equipment is forecast at 552.7 biJIr-on, foi j 
growth rate exceeding 7 per cent, because 
of lesser defense outlays. 

The service also predicts market growth 
of 10.5 per cent in educational equipment. 
16 per cent in computer equipment, and 11 
per cent in communications equipment. 



NATURAL 
RESOURCES 



Growing numbers ol utility companies are 
experimenting with natural gas for then 
fleet automobiles as a measure to reduce air 
pollution in cities 

Some 20 have followed the lead of Pacific 
Lighting System of Los Angeles, which de- 
veloped a system whereby a vehicle can 
use natural gas for in town driving and 
switch to gasoline for longer hauls. 

A company known as Natural Gas Vehi- 
cles. Inc.. has been formed in Washington 
to promote use ol the system on grounds 



that natural gas exhaust contains greatly 
reduced volumes of contaminants 

General Services Administration, the fed- 
eral government housekeeping agency, also 
is experimenting with The syslem ; there now 
are fleets of federally owned cars using 
natural gas at two NASA installations. 

There has been no great surge of con- 
versions since the syslem was first pro- 
moted last summer, but on officer of the 
Washington company expects use to pick up 
within the next year. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Airlines are looking ahead to an era of air- 
borne computers to help diagnose failures 
in that electronic equipment they're stuffing 
into airplanes. 

Apparent sn -flight malfunctions in equip- 
ment such as navigational and communica- 
tions systems require leplacement of units 
with pit- slop speed when planes land. 

Safety is not the issue, since planes carry 
back up equipment Bu1 yinckpilinri of ex 
pensive components on ihe ground is a 
big cost item, particularly in view of the 
fact that often no malfunction is found in 
suspect equipmem 

This leads engineers to seek devices 



for in-flight diagnosis, on grounds greater 
time is available and earthbound analysts 
can't duplicate operating conditions under 
which a suspected breakdown occurred 

Jonathan H. Olds, assistant director of 
electronic engineering (or Pan American, 
puts it this way : 

"Yesterday the cost and complexity of a 
digital computer was prohibitive for com- 
mercial airborne use. Today we see these 
computers in such systems as menial naviga- 
tion, air data. . . Tomorrow, the cost and 
complexity of digital computers will shrink 
to the point where the devices will become 
cost effective for in-flight fault analysis." 



TANGLING WITH THE 




There's a big job to be done on 
jobs for those who need them 
most — if only the system can 
be made to work properly 



' ' leveiiind businessmen willing to 
hire the unemployed were besieged 
I", crfu\r- nur.fviiriq Sir i tpemng* 
T<> i- i r.mtiiiKi.itc urn; was to alienate 
u I hunt in a tense community; job 
training was done with little regard 
fur business needs, and it wnB nearly 
impossible to tell who was in charge. 

Business tried with little aucresH in 
straighten out the manpower mew. 
Many |ioor job-seekers didn't know 
where to turn, were FniBtrnted. de- 
feated- A local agency inventoried 12 
programs with 16,700 enrolled and 
costing SI 3 million, iind railed on City 
Hall for help. 

ljutt April, Mayor Carl B- Stokes 
met with Secretary of Labor George 
Shultz and was convinced the new 
Administration meant business about 
consolidating fragmented federal pro- 
grams, decentralizing decision- making 
to stale and local level* and pro- 
moting the packaging of comprehen- 
sive manpower servires on a metro- 
politan area basis. 

Tin m:iyi>r mlli'it tn^i-rher key 
lih.il :ii.iiij.itwer f\|«'rth. public and 



private, and by year's end the up- 
shot was a broadly r epr uac n tative 
.Jotw Executive Committee iJEC). 
Its goal is to serve as a model of local 
cooperation and coordination, and 
management of federal programs to 
be reformed under pending legisia- 
iii in Hutiina*) is deeply involved, 
with a (ireater Cleveland Growth 
Vi--n lin-on "tliiiT iini hoard mi mlwr 
hr chairman of iJEC, a at a IT director 
on loan from Ohio Bell, and Ihe 
Association undertaking JEC finan- 
cing with its own and foundation 
funds, 

A Now York University expert 
studied tIw Cleveland M~*"n organ- 
ising effort* under a Labor Depart- 
ment contract and came away im- 
presaed with the talents ami Minimit- 
ment «»f the people involved. 

"1 think they might I* able tu 
|nill thief off," David Rodgera told 
Natkw'h Business. They have a bl 

iffiicig fur them " 

A bewildering number of programs 
directed at the >tame goal but shooting 
off in many directions confronts manv 



i ll ka. This often con inning array waa 
a prime reason President Nixon pro- 
posed to Con grew a vast overhaul and 
reform of federal manpower program* 
thai have grown tenfold to the past 
dot/nli>, with fV'rli'ral Hjin-ndijig in thin, 
field atone now more limn S2 billion 
annually. 

Muni tower projects have long en- 
joyed business support, first us tool* 
to combat unemployment in time of 
recession and then as a mean* of 
progress for the disadvantaged. 

The slakes include availability of 
skilled manpower. U<Ni-in-d burden n:i 
public Spending, and community sta- 
bility. 

The uvuilable prngrnms provide 
1V»p reel-oil men I and mm ivri1 ion, banii 
cdut'Hliuit, orientation, various t y | k l h 
of job training and work experience, 
job development and supporting as* 
sis!. on i smii :i.h ir.itiHportation and 
day care for children of working 
mothers- Bui their growth has been 
lews than systematic. 

"Administration olU.-uilsumi num- 
ber* of Congreaa have been too im- 



ii! 
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patient to await result* of now and 
exulting programs and to allow for 
rent met uring, removal of negative 
elements and expansion into effective 
programs." says Sar A. Levi tan of 
George Washington University in bin 
"Federal Training and Work Pro- 
grams in the Sixties." 

In anarch of "Instant nuccou" 

"There has been an excessive re- 
sort to gimmicks and attempts to 
devise 'instant policies for instant 
success," The procedure Ims U>. 'mni' 
■ l fmibiliiir ruie. NVw uppnuicheS aft) 
. Liu i .1 1 n i i with [tutflt.- rdiitifFiw 
fanfare, complete with numerical 
goala and early target dates- 

"Manipulation of numbers to 
'pfovd' Buocess then become* :i major 
stuff function unril ;i rpiiei burial nf 
ifi" tronis und tririjetH run In- ri«^ t-v-cl 
or until the public forgets >\w 
promises. Long-range planning, care- 
ful evaluation, und more rnod«*t und 
realistic promises are a needed auh- 
■tittttt for * panacea- hopping.' '* 

Secretary Bbutta also bait criticised 



Ihr | ir, il it. r.iliuii of iv.i I «■ pro 

gram*, each with its own statutory 
authority, funding Rourxe and eligi- 
bility requirements. 

"There is en overriding concern 
wiih filling mailable «lots int ;i par- 
ticular program rather limn devel- 
oping the mix of services the indi- 
vidual iu-i-iU lu bixmne ,i productive 
member of the work force, and the 
community requires to cope with 

':■< 1 1 problems," lie sayf- 

President Nixon's special manpow- 
er mesw:»Be in Congress, proposing 
broad reforms, cited examples of 
"duplication of elTuri. inflexible fund 
v:c UTruinjniiiMniK and -i u eiidiess r L 1 » 
boti of red tape" 

• A jobless man with mechanical 
nptitudo hod* nn training npportu* 
:uiii-i njj"ii ii I tr.il[iiiijj n-nter while 
,il | he time lifue .uiol.hei program 
tins vacancies for white collar train* 
en. Funds can't be shifted from one 
program to another. 

• A big-city mayor tries to exerdao 
leadership in putting nMiipJwcr pm- 
grain- «>n i rational In n • • ;»■: 



ilan area or job market and finds 
there is nr> way to determine what's 
available and what's going on. 

• An unemployed hi|ih -i' luml <lni[i 
out in a smoU town wants to study 

i r.mi.M, Ivui rin.-h i hat | hen- i*a' i 
enough ilfiii.inii [<» ,.il!\ !i> warrant .i 
training program in the public school 
Htem and that "administrative pro- 
cedures" prevent use of government 
funds tit a private ltciinic.il infinite 

Unhealthy competition 

Tiieae are not isolated example*. 
In Baltimore, fur example, a re|>url 

• •ii job training listed 2h nwiji>r | »r ■ ■■- 
grams and 15 related activities, each 
with its own geographic, fiscal and 
eligibility restrictions and often in 
direct competition among i hemsnlves. 

"Thus, eni|)li»>c;> hit cnn*t,mtlv 
harassed by the competitive arid 
duplicative activit ies of 2fi job devel- 
ujKTi looking to sell the mini- product 
for the same purpose," the report 
Htitted. "' \ihx1.uil Ii ira;,Hmenl on I In- 
put of the many job developers hu 
caused potential em|>)nvt-r. lo 
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tion the ijuiility of the product being 
s-jld. iJ it> professional know-how of 
the manpower programs being repre- 
sented and the sincerity of the pro- 
grams in alleviating the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

"The first question employers auk 
is why the program* have not gotten 
together an businesses often do to p4.1t 
forth a comerled effort to lick this 
problem." 

These criticisms were made in 
H;il 1 imcre's prisma] for funds from 
Model Cities, itself intended as a 
mechanism for coordinating govern- 
ment program*. Existing manpower 
program** wpm branded n* "'self 
sustaining," catering to something 
skin to "career enrolleeev" 

A year after this report. Robert C. 
Lee. inanijower stuff man for Model 
Cities, told Nation's Business: 

"Wc still do not have the kind of 
coordinating irmrhjuuani we would 
like to have." meaning some meosurt? 
of control. "That's one of the weak- 
nesses of the thing. . . . We have about 



.'19 manpower programs in the Balti- 
more area and believe me. that's pure, 
unadulterated hell," 

Career enrollees'' 'That's still going 
on. . . . You still have them. This is a 
vicious cycle." 

Similar report* » bound elsewhere. 

Ni'Wiirk - Many I raining programs 
are in progress for the neediest- "The 
problems still untouched are coordi- 
nation (on I providing . . . jobs, and 
better access to those jobs available 
in the rest of the region." 

Philadelphia: "The tragedy of many 
of the manpower programs in the 
United Slates today \» that too much 
empham* is placed on training for 
mythical jobs. The result is disillu- 
sionment and n high rate of dropouts 
among students, as well as nearly 
compete failure for the training 
program." 

Reform is needed to "take frustra- 
tion out of training by focusing on 
desirable and attainable jobs for those 
presently underemployed and un- 
employed." 




now. . prini aul plastic cards 
through your computer. 



Now . print-out 00 your com- 
puter as many as one million 2B 
plastic cards on pre-attachad 
continuous Forms in 1* hours- 
Idenilfication cares. Membership 
cards. Promotional material No 
collating required tor use as 
envelope inserts or sell -mailers 
Just print-out, burst, mail. 

SoAd l« 1 1»* 11 pfritlr Bird u™pM 
LH Jun HI asS *H hum tr* coupon. 
* 1. \ ccx-urrp. 
■ JIb-J HXKHtmf. 
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Enhance your card wish In e prestige and 
durability of plastic without Itis expense of 
embossing, Process as Quickly as you 
would a paper card, Various slies available. 
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Washington. D.C.: There are 800 
iiiLiijiiiwLT-rclated programs in Lite 
metropolitan area, including 261 op 
crating with public funds, with a 
rang* 1 including remedial and basic, 
educfl I it»n. lesiing, i <ki rv.se ling, I rain- 
ing, retraining, plueemeni, lrnnfipur- 
i.il iim, ImuhuiK iml hndjrcl :»ssisi .nice. 

There liave been utlc-mpU to pull 
their offori • logulher tindur a Labor 
Department prcigmin called ("on pern - 
tive Area Manpower System, hui 
"as yet I here st-oiiis? To Is- liille i;m^i- 
hte evidence I Iml individual Hgemies 
are cooperating." 

The Washington rrjHirl jniinledly 
states: "There is no system through 
which . . . information can flow allow- 
ing current and prospective trainees 
to know what training npr>or I unities 
exist, what qualifies t inns arc needed, 
and what can be expected in the way 
of jobs following training." 

Coxy, Ind,: "Communications be- 
tween agencies, agencies, and employ- 
ers, and both groups and the unions, 
is almost nonexistent, making <:<*■ 
ordination of efforts, creation of any 
effective programs, atid lonji range 
planning impossible." 

FOolibg niiikfrh little Gplaati 

Problems even beset what support ■ 
era once regarded as a hopeful export' 
men! in combating "hardening of 
the categories," the Concentrated 
Employmenl Program, Under this. 
1<i nil agencies, including the poverty 
program's community act inn groups, 
could jhkiI cmtipnvt'.rl ,v tmd manpowur 
training funds. 

The idea was to place under one 
roof nil (he manpower programs and 
services necessary, a* the Labor Dc- 
pnrlmenl explains it, "to help m in- 
dividual move 1'r iinemjilovabilily 

and ritipendency to solf-aufliciency ." 

K«jgHrdc<l us rmninuilly riu i :< L^wfu I 
by Insiders, CKI* was hampt-red by 
local sporuuiring agonciea* lack of 
ah ili lies m niynuiv nirnplex. Inrgir' 
scale programs and Inter hy inlcrnul 
misminiagetnent. 

Ail indi'|M<ndent. outside firm iiri.i- 
lyxed CEP opera liotu* and added. 
"Two other foutors also worked 
against a genuine wunmitment to a 
cooperative efTort by participating 
agi'iicif*i. :igfin-y pride" nr iiulonomv. 
and agency policiw and pmcttces. . . . 
t'imi-4-iiui'iuly. must purlicip.i I i in: 
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Great-West's computer isn i for hire, li s free . . free to electronically 
produce a complete analysis of your estate and life insurance needs. 

We call this computer service the Estate Security Program. It's another 
Great-West innovation, to provide you with the finest possible insurance 
service. 

The computer is fed complete data about your financial and estate 
requirements and matches it against your assets. Its output clearly defines 
the strengths or weaknesses of your present program ... and makes 
preliminary suggestions for change. 

Working with this comprehensive information, your Great -West agent 
prepares a full report for you on your present holdings and is then able to 
discuss your future needs realistically 

So take our computer. Ask your Great-West innovator for our free 
Estate Security Program review 

Great -West Life 

The Insurance Innovators 
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agencies agreed to vie Id «]» sover- 
eignty in exchange for a 'piece of the 
notion' and then worked overtly mid 
covertly to retrieve whatever nuLon- 
omy they had been obliged to sacri- 
fice " 

Such criticism is mild compared to 
Assistant 'Labor Secretary Arnold 
Weber's report to Secretary Shultz 
concerning "mismanagement, misuse 
of federal fundi*, extortion, physical 
violence and gangsterism" that oc- 
casioned the shutdown of a CEP 
project in East St. Louis tost year. 

The CEP headquarters wn»a notu- 

I ...M- I. .ruiMiir for |wn prominent 
gangs, leading (O pistol whipping WStA 
'l.r. [-emunnel nod enroli- 
ee*. Enrol lees carried guns. An em- 
ployee of a subcontractor. Wesling- 
house Learning Corp.. was shot at 
and another beaters by gang members 
demanding trhtt checks totaling $1,.V10 
be mud© over to them. 

An FBI report linked name project 
personnel to the Mafia, partially on 
the basis of government -financed toll 
calls to the home of a reputed rackets 
figure- The whole project has been 
shifted to the jurisdiction of t he state 
employment service. 

The Nixon plan 

To reform the system, the Nixon 
Administration wants to concentrate 
moat manpower funds in one pot in 
Washington, eliminating a number ot 
"allegorical" programs. Most of the 
money would bo sUocated to localities 
through the State* on ;i timetable 
n !!f. line their n-.irlinrs.- to dike nver. 

A governor would be responsible 
fur establishing a tninfirelsenMivi-iiian- 
i>uwer agency and planning commit- 
tee fully representative of all agencies 
and groups within a state- He MWdd 
designate a local "prime sponsor" 10 
do essentially the same thing at the 
metropolitan area level in consulta- 
tion with mayors concerned. 

The governr.ir would ^uhmii .1 urn- 
tinually updated state manpower 
pton rctleciing the rwet\s and dtasirus 
of the metropolian areas. Washing- 
ion's new rolr would consist mainly of 
Approving plana and monitoring to 
assure adhere n i to ihem. 

The local sponsor could be a public 
agency or private gruu|>s and would 
be responsible for carrying out n co- 
ordinated plan at the local level. 

To assure equitable distribution of 



funrK Lin- AHministr.il inn ] .n i j ■■■ 1 1 
before i 'on^rt'ss .oniaiiw ;i provision 
rcquirine governors m .illuciLe fomia 
under a form it In based on size of work 
force and disadvantaged population 
in an area relative to stare totals. 

The governor would retain, sp.-i in I 
responsibility fur pmomnw anWling 
notuiK a tro|N)liiaa areas which also 
would be covered in stale-wide plarm 

Additional provisions standardize 
wii^.inil allow.imvh uIIowttI enroll 
ees aimed at ending the practice 
whereby noma trainees shop around 
for programs offering the most in 
immediate dollar return rather than 
long-term benefit. 

The Secretory of Labor retains 20 
per cent of the manpower funds for 
special operations, including direct 
funding of projects in states where 
local or suite authnril tea fail to assume? 
their responsibilities. Also included 
are special incentive funds to reward 
states for outstanding performance. 

A bill ■pansorod by Rep. Sam 
Steiger of Arizona closely |jar.dlci.> ihr 
Administration plan. s|>onHored by 
Sen. Jacob Javita of New York and 
Hop. William Ayres of Ohio, but dif- 
fers principally In placing near total 
reliance on the si a tea and in provid- 
ing Tin built-in assurance of a role for 
mayors. 

Another bill proposed by Rep. 
James O'Hara of Michigan would 
MfijieuLr.it>- iDjupowtT authority lu 
telly in the ofhte of the Secretary of 
Labor and calls for a massive program 
of federally funded jobs in ihe |>uhln 
sector. 

I-mic. to be resolved 

Congressional action of some type 
on the manpower programs is likely 
Liter Lhis year. RodiSenatt! and House 

committees have taken to the rm>d 
for hearings on inanixiwer reform and 
these likely will continue through the 
spring. Early testimony suggests sev- 
eral key issues to be resolved: 

• "!'h>- role .1! Mule govprnmenl -1m k 
CottWay, former head of the AFL 
CFO'h Industrial Unions Department 
and Inter head of the poverty pro- 
gram's community action programa. 
blasted state governments at a Senate 
hearing as "handicapped by obsolete 
'M n.-.lilLll ii.Hl:' " ipuJi'ij l>\ 

ancient bureaucracies." 

Countered Wi i. oj.-ici Si- a. i Ia\ lord 



Nelson: "In lite past 20 years, it has 
changed, and I think the state govern- 
ments have more resjfOnsibHity now 
than they ever Hid in the history of 
this country, really, if you measure 
rinn linns performed and dollars 
spent ." 

Secretary Shultse has eJled a new 
elate manpower council in Utah, a 

4 fimprehi'ii-i'. - lr »•., ' u '■'•'- »:■ • 

pjirt iLLi-ni nl cabinet level in < "ulitur- 
nia and related developments in 
other states including Oregon. Michi- 
gan a no Illinois 

• The role of the ni;\v or- Tin ', I. I 

be bypassed under both the O'Hara 
and Steiger bills. But o h S WVCiS like 
I 'i I ,r ■. ,irgue for vesting more 
authority in elected officials and in 
Cleveland, Ralph Gregory, associate 
director of a group called the 
Manpower 1 J I tinning and Develop 
mom Commission, notes the thrust 
given the JEC by Mr. Stokes. "It a 
now sanctioned by the pernor i who 
has control over one third of the 
program money — the mayor." 

• The role of slate employment (ser- 
vices. These have been criticized by 
Hdvocjilebofi.be poor ns loo employer- 
oriented and unres|ionaivr In the 
Mttk nl urban rninorilies- Business 
has complained of their moving into 
thi.- ,ire,i of profoKsioiuil and technical 
IfcrHOtmel 

CriLica of the legislation fear they 
will have too large a role. I la support- 
ers argue that the situation is chunk- 
ing in some states, and the remaining 
problems stein from the fact tint I the 
serviies federal);. I uridyl I ■ lj I h t , 1 1 •• 
staflmi huve Ir'.-t-n too nidc(fi:ndetit . 
The Adt nil Ltt>t ration's bill would make 
tlieni fully iiccountiiblu to the gover- 
nor, who would gain a measure of 
i-onlrol o-.-i r i he miLiipowcr funds 
I hey administer. 

Still another Issue to lie resolved U 
public si-rvii '• L-mpltiy meal. finlsKiierl 
in die O'Hara bill and favored by Sen. 
Nelson, Senate manpower subcom- 
mittee chairman, and also Sen. Juvits, 
as well as Rep. O'Hara on the House 
side. The Ad mitunr ration has argued 
that reforms of state and local gov- 

erm ii hiring prticlii-es should meet 

this rnwl. thouiili rbere have ln-'-n 
hints that it may be willing to 
coiuprouusc. END 
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Evinrude introdxes 



the everything boat 




Most boats make you choose your fun 

There ere party boars for party people 
Ski boats for skiers Offshore boats 
for big-water bofltmq AnH ha\ bo.its 
for the performance crowd 
Then there is the Dolphin. For people 
who want to do *U of these things. 
The thing that sets the Dolphin opart 
6 ils marvel m is adaplabitilv 



so you 
dont have to miss 
any part of the fun 

As a party boat, it cruises 9 people — 
comfortably With the cockpit lipped 
up, it's ready for anything an offshore 
25-footer can take 

Its big 2t0 hp V-8 pulls whole gangs 
of skiers, and cruises faster than most 
boats can go After the bloody, scaly 
mess of a good fishing trip, a 1 5-minute 
scrubbing down restores its show- 
room elegance. 



Dolphm corner with <ix1<M5 lhal cost 
hundreds of dollars extra on other 

boats- 

Along with Evinrude hull design and 
construction features that aren't avail- 
able anywhere else at any price 

We don't believe in taking chances 
with your fun 

'.V...V *r,i,'... u f umrvOr Afflfpn -i'CS 0) iVffi 
St *trfnW«r. WW 53? 16 



power for the performance generation 



EVINRUDE Hi 
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outboard* 



Santa Clara County, California has everything, A large claim, to be sure. But we're 
ready to prove it. Just fjul us on your liM tor further study when vou're looking mi 
a new plant location. Because it's a// right here. Il really Is. 

For details, write or call Dean E. McKellep, Santa Clara County Chambers of Com- 
merce. Inc., 777 North First Street, San Jose, California 95112. Telephone <408J 297- 
2878. 



Remember when you 
could buy buildings like these 
within your budget? 



Vlraima M«chln» * Wnfl. Inc. R<efimofKt Virgirtui G*Ur.9* •fiowroom k 
mrthdiiu 12C "216' 



Sincl A Aluminum Srrip'Gaaiirtn Ran I -Supn Colo divtmon ol fl«Ji«ne# 8t«o( * Alum Co, Cucamunan Cjh1 
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\bu still can.- 

because thew are PASC'Oi; pri'-cn«iiu*i.'rt." lI im-i.il hiiiMinttv, 



You may boast about tho beauty. Admire the durability. 
But lhat deep -down glow of satisfaction will probably 
come from the money you saved. 

Simply because the Pascoe building syslom Is the most 
efficient answer to today's shrinking dollar that brains and 
computers can come up with. 

Its factory-built, precision-fit components are able lo 
save you as much as 22% of the cost of conventional con- 
struction. And since the conventional number of people 
and trades are not required, you can eliminate up to 3 
montha of construction time. Either way you figure it 
you're in business. 

You had a different sort of building in mind? Pascoe 
has it. There are so many standard designs 10 choose 
from, your possibilities are virtually unlimited. Any siiu 



Any application. Industrial, commercial, retail. And 
remember, there's a franchised Pascoe builder/ 
contractor In your area . . . ready to handle your jqb from 
ground breaking lo ribbon cuttinq 

For your FREE "Business Building File." including our 
complete Construction Check List of 80 important slaps 
to watch tor— call your nearest Pascoe Builder/ 
Contractor. (He's In the Yellow Pages under "Buildings- 
Metal.") Or write: Pascoe Steel Corp., 1301 E. Lexington 
Ave.. Pomona. California 91766. 



gaS CQf THE BUSM/ESS BUiLOER 

PASCOE STEEL CORPORATION 
Manufacturing plants: Columbus. Georgia and Pomona, Colllomla 
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OF 
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Walter H. Wheeler 
of Pitney-Bowes 

Speaking up 
for helping out 



When Walter H. Wheeler Jr. was a 
>y. he wyt, he was "so big and uver- 
"rown things were expected of me- 
at. I Uwught 1 really wasn't up to- 
lit I would suy. Okay, but you've 
"t to do it and stick with it till you 

"Doing It" for t.hn six-foot, four- 
inch, 72-year-old chairman of the 
Executive Committee of Pttnt»y- 
Bowes, inc., has meant a pefiwnet 
And business lift- which nun had ele- 
ments of an ndvctiLuro novel. 

He left Harvard for six months in 
I^IG to drive ao umbo lance fi>r ilj.- 
JVench in World Ww I, returned to 
■ iilli'Kf nnd '.v.::b elected captain of the 
football team that frill, then joined 
the Navy when the United KliOev. 
eiiU'rcd (he wnf. II-- '.Mm ,i Nsivv 
Cross commanding n submarine 
criosor unit in the Adriutie. 
Al 22, he turned down an offer to 
AT&T's firm executive training 
: to go with the small firm bn 
hich his stepfather, Walter H. 
»Wes, in nl Arthur Pitney had tiom- 
irwrl to putih n dream: Manufactur- 
.i machine iliiii wuuld rr>'«- Ini^inerts 



from the chore of hand -slum ping 
Idlers iin'.i p.ir.H* 

Shortly afterward, Iw gave a 
demonstration that created a new 
industry metered moil, which bag) 
become (he largest single source ol 
U. 8. pcatage revenue, over $2.5 
billion annually. 

At 27, after a successful sales ex- 
p«rlence. he found himself running 
Pitney-Bowtn, a < ran pan y that now 
jJiH-i rintn- Ui.iii .y_"_'i> fnitliiiii u|' 
diversified business a year around the 
world. 

When the grim Depression of tbc 
Thirties forced him to by off workers, 
he in'imiH. a vin.nl ugimtor for bwsi- 
deh» to assume a "social respon- 
sibility " And he voted for Socialou 
Norman Thomfl* for President in 
1932 as ii public protest to whai he 
termed the Him, ijn^r m..^., |" i,i 
human needs by boUi major jiulilical 
parties. 

A 1 1 ■« ■ 1 1 1 4 ■-- 1- .ir i he picsl inidii- Husi 
now Council for 32 years, and active 
in a large number of civic, interna- 
tional and bus in ess orgaohsatiun*. 
Mr. Wlnekr *|a<pi**d (Iiiwii oa chair- 



man of the board of Pitney-Bowes in 
lUti'l. 

Hih H|im miih uilii e in Stamford. 
Conn., in ndorncxi with pictures of his 
four racing yacht*, die Cotton Blu*- 
I through IV (lie's ; I I'etentn rttlU 
writer H;i'irlr.:ll.:iii whn'i« ..Jin|«li'ij 
hull dozen (smit* in ihc Herinudu 
i;>l\\l\\l raei-d :i riil ilifilientiiB includ- 
ing hiw pay dim 'KM as I he Hollar n-year 
War Production Board Nw England 
regional dim-tor in World War II 
i one check is for 29 ten la— for a 
portion of a year's work). 

When he talks about hia life and 
his half-century with Pitney- Bowes, 
as ho did with a Nation's Business 
editor, ihe conversation t8 spiced with 
KK& »8dSI of his lory aa recollect ions 
of deposed Soviet dictator Nikila 
Khrushchev and of President Frank- 
lin EMano Roosevelt. 

How did you feel as a 23 -year old 
knowing the fete of metered mail 
depended upon your dtrmonstration 
to postal officials ? 

1 was a bit jittery. Of course, 1 
knew llir mm lime on-tly well ] htld 
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58th 

annual 
meeting 



You are invited to attend the National 
Chamber's Annual Meeting, in Washington, 
April 26-23. 

Tins is a leadership mealing. 
Il attracts a capacity audience of business 
and professional readers. From all parts of 
the country. 

What brings them here? 
Well, for one Ihing, this meeting is known to 
be a glamorous event. It Is colorful, exciting, 
stimulating Thn entertainment is of the 
nation's best. The mealing is a notable 
Change of pace for people who carry heavy 
responsibilities, and who need and enjoy a 
change of pace. 

But — the real reason business and 
professional leaders attend the Chamber's 
Annual Mealing is that it gives them the 
opportunity lo get acquainted with other 
leaders, including topmost leaders in 
government and industry. 
And it gives them a firsthand, high-level 
report on what's ahead in America — 
problems, aims, plans and proposals, 

A Wow Epoch 

The 1970's will usher in an entirely new 
epoch. The National Chamber's Annual 
Meeting Is for the person who is concerned 
about what is happening — and could happen 
— and who wants to make his leadership 
count for constructive good in his own 
community. 

The dates of the 1970 Annual Meeting are: 
April 26-28. The place: Washington, D C. 
Send us your name and address, and we 
will send you Information about the program, 
speakers, issues lo bo discussed, and about 
hotel reservations- 
Chamber of Commerce of ihe United States 
Washington, D.C 20006 
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Walter H. Wheeler 

continued 

worknd on it and* I had been on in- 
apector fur the stamp canceling mn> 
chines we manufactured. I was always 
more or less nveehanicully inclined. 

Why were you se fee ted to give the 
demonstration ? 

You have to understand that 
Pitney and Bowes were two mon of 
totally different. tem[>erarnenta. Bowes 
was a humdinger of n Bttlewwm and 
promoter. And had started the old 
Universal Stamping Machine Co., 
predecessor of Pitney-Bowea. Pitnt»y, 
on the i»llj.-r lun id w.i.h :i vi-rv im«K- 
inutive but introspective kind of 
num. mid very sensilivi<. Tin y didn't 
hit il oil (it till. No <"»• could dcLidf 
whether Pitney or Bowes should 
demonstrate the machine. Both wore 
founders uf the company, f whs a 
i«'u ti nl young fellow, I guess, so they 
picked on me. 

\Y>- ai.-nl i he mm nine c In':<rl to 

Washington, but Pitney carried the 
HHMur that attached to It. Going down 
on the train to Washington they got 
into a terrinV argument and WrfeV) Ml 
:irriv»'d I'illif. £ol oiT mid | u > I plain 
flw;i]j[M rtrud with tilt.' il, . h r llt.'.u-- 
utid I didn't know where he hod gone 
rind hi'iv we had :i deinoii*tr;<lin!i si-i 
U|' ftr ii group of postal otfuiulrt in. t! 
lilt.' next iiionimrj. 

Si 1 s] K .nl iuili'lln- nighl telephon- 
ing around In the- different huteU .mil 
1 (irullv lin.-dtt.-d i'ivnuy, woke him up 
and «.-iiiiit! around uttd talked lo hi"). 
Wo got hold of Bowe*, and we all had 
breakfast together and went on (a the 
demonstration. The roughest pert of 
that demonstrnUon wsw thnt I didn"l 
ktuiw up utrl il I he la.il. minute, whi ther 
1 would littvi- ili-- iiu-ti-r t-i i-iii ■■•ii I J n 
iil.-j. liim: 

You hadn't beu/t with the company 
very long at that lime, had you > 

I conn- to the company in July. 
MipJ. right oul ol Lhe Navy The thing 
th.il intrigued me W!i» (hi* idea of it 
postage meter. It was a very small 
company then, only about 50 pwpli*. 
V 1 without that . il didn't offer mo- h 
promise. I was debating what to do. 
1 ht id a ohancc to go into on« of the 
first training csiurees of AT&T, but I 
iixuilly doi ided on this om- We fl|x«iU. 
a couple of years designing the ma- 
ehino- 

Pitney, who had hud a company 
in Chicago, worked with our tJiiof 
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engineer. Tlie now ma t hine wos 
linallv it|>iirnv h -a in 

' understand that although you never 
finished four Studies at Harvard, it 
gave you a degree 

I've always been a bit Jucky. Ghat- 
linn my dejn"ee wr'ia tin' fiaai<>sl thing 
m Lilt' world. 1 wtni ii| i idji Harvard- 
Yale footbaJJ game about 1SKJ2 I find 
found out I could get credits from the 
bends of the various departments 
bmted on what t bad learned in my 
Navy wear, like mivignlion, ord- 
nance, French, etc. If 1 gut those 
1 ''I'dii:-. 1 illicit u|ifiniuu r h in H'-i 
a regular A D. degree. 

tl ilijtii'iE 1 1 u t 1 1 ni c Saturday iimm 
l*>g it was pouring sheets of rain und 
1 ilidii I li:=v>- fi ruiiii i and wouldn't 
tfi.'l mt},. 'Vht \ wen- all gone. Hut I 
trudged al) over Cam bridge .'ailing on 
tJM heads of the department A. Aa I 
ItHik Inn k « j i l it, 1 dunk th.'v imik piiv 
on me and thought any youngster 
who would Inid^ around in all thai 
rain and mud getting soaking wet 
"URht not to bo turned down, Tbrv 
all ijinie lliri.iiufi .mrl haw nu> my 
o*diU and 1 got my degree. 



Didn t you volunteer to go to France 
*s an ambulance driver before we 
ot tnto World War I ? 

I didn'L play football in my sopho- 
rnore year at Harvard I had split ■ 
**rl,iLage in rny knee in freshman foot- 
":il] ivnd I was -i 1)11 It- rest \<t-:-.. Willi 
tne talk of the war and tin- Ameri- 
can Ambulance Ficild Service having 
! " luL ul' I larvurd people raisina mnnev 
«nd roi^niumjj drivers 1 l'i.j i s. i ^jh i i 
up I wi'iii nvr-j wiih ,i i Lis-* 1 1 iii if We 
worked our way on a horse boat for 
•he wry aj triple n-ason that nut fnmi- 
■i<ai wouldn't give us the i'undt* to pay 
"ur passage y didn't upprnvi- .if 
Miai wi- wi'to dninU- I wiLM in Frnntv 
Shout sis month* dritiiiK an amliu 
C(» and then I c»me back and went 
t for the football team (hat fall. 



Ian 





Then you joined the Navy? 

Yea. J went hack to rolleRe in Sep- 
t'linlH-r ami i In- fnlliiwinn spring w«- 
Ww* in the war and 1 joined at l he 
beginning. 

You ended up commanding a unit 
°l submarine chasers. That wai 
fretty unusual for a* young officer, 
n&snt it? 

WnH. I'll tr-ll vim, when you Irmk 
WATlOJra m'atNKBHiKRBttUAHY 1«70 



hack in how rliio^ hnppeni'd I hen. 
they all were pretty fantaetif. I wan 
in the infantry ROTC at Harvard 
and a Navy lieutenant came around 
and told u» about tin- m-ed for crews 
to man converted yacht* for patrol 
work. He said the minute we were m 
the war ^.il .marm.* were «<>in K t>> 
raise hetl with mir shipping The Niuy 
wanted small patrol boats and iTew* 
U> man them. 

I knew something about tht* water 
because my father had a boat and I 
had aailcd quite a bit. So T organized a 
ltsw. They were mostly classmate, 
and fellows who played football with 
me. We elected our own ratings 1 was 
the one who had instigated the thine; I 
and I was cap Lain -elect of the foot' 
ball team. ^< \hr\ made me i -unt- 
il landing ntlirer. 

We all nmrilitMl liijwn to ihe Plrnok- 
lyn Navy Yard together find (hey led 
those who were applying for a com- 
mission one way and those who war* 
.ztiivm to Ik; ilr.-khaiids >>r [it-Hv nfli- 
iera another. A commander asked rn» 
a few quest iorw about bi»nln mid iiwtat- 
wL«- navigation and 1 got my com- 
minimi il»'" and lliiTf 

After about two weeks we wanted 
In know wtiv w- weren't billed inio 
active aervioa. It turned out t.hey 
didn't have any boata for ua. We had 
nn indigiioiion m«>iing .n><- Sunday 
night in Boston at the homo of one of 
the crew, an able-bodied aeamnn. El- 
linHiin. We were bemoaning the situa- 
tion and this chap's Gather, who was a 
wealthy shoe merchant, was listening. 
He waa very patriotic (ind he said, 
"Til take care of that for you." 

Sh he su npn-d nut Monday morning 
and bn Light a llll-J'mii Mcum yaeht 
called the Talofa and turned it over to 
lln- Navy nn iiondition that OUT (WW 
w-nulrt fx: i iilli-d into the Navy on ac- 
tive duty. Within 10 days we had 
converted the Talofa and were guard* 
inR the net* ni the entrance to fitwtnn 
} [arbor. 

When did you switch to subchasers ? 

Hi.il fall I was wot to AtnuqMilih 
for the first Navy course- they put on 
for reserve oftbtti, the "90-day won- 
der" course a* it was called later 1 
had a ptujulae ] would get a com mis- 
sion in the regular Navy, only it 
would be temporary. 1 put in for a 
small bonis assignment, and waa sent 
down to New Orleans to get a sub- 
marine rbu-wr that «n-< U-ing kiili 




Low-priced 
time clock 
helps small 
companies 
meet strict 
wage-hour law 
requirements 

Accurate time record* and proof of compli- 
ance 3t( mandatory ftjf ill tnmpamei sub- 
ject to fm wage-hour la* More and mote 
companies are finding it pays to avoid wa£e 
hotf trouble aiih clotk-slamped payroll time 
records. A bonus benefit is that resulting, 
employee respect far time discipline shorn 
up in increased production! 

Lathem leads the field with a deluie, fast- 
operating top inserting time recorder that 
provides errorltee two-column payroll ao 
coonling foi straight time and overtime And 
Lathem mates time clocks feasible for com 
pan ids with as tew as three employees witti 
low-pnced sioVprinling models which may 
be used for job lime as well as payroll time. 
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IJUHCM TIME PECORDCB COMFW 
150 Sella Dr . S W Allinti. Qa 3D3J6 

Pletse send me tomplete infornution md 
pritti.. a\ia pjvitill time r.md ample 
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Lessons of Leadership: Walter H. Wheeler continued 



rhare. I got married while 1 was wait' 
irig for the ahip. 

] remember went the wedding dtty 
for the day after payday. When I 
went to get my pay 3 1, wan $50 shy, 
We had counted on every last dollar 
so I wanted to know wbut whs wrontt. 
The paymaster said i was having $60 
deducted for three numlhs Iteeiiusi- J 
waw in the regular Navy now and it 
didn Y giveu uniformauowanca. When 
I'd joined the Reserve*, I'd gotten 
SI 50 for uniforms and now th*y were 
taking it back. God, that woe rough 

news. Bill I borrowed f.">IM>riio;» giVid 

friend. He not only loaned me £50, 
but a Stutz Bearcat, too. 

You know, a lawyer later look that 
uniform allowance bunint-ss up for uk, 
I remember signing some forms and 
nwtime in the mid-Thirties, damned 
if a check for $35.29 didn't come 
through It wiis iii.v refund for the al- 
lowance), low the excuses of I he suit . 
My wife and I bought a lamp with it. 

It's been said that when thf> De- 
pression cams along, you had a 
transformation of conscience as a 
businessman 




Turn 
your 
tfust into 
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with 
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Oual-lpj, ut a low 
COM rental net v lcc 
farduu mors, entry 

CATpcE* Hid dUM 

cloths Exclusive 
chemical treatrrum 
OIiIlbi ihctc loots 
clean b*uer and 
buttr. You ir.ven 
nothing You wrrt 
up 10 33*. We can 
prove k! Call your 
local Dun-Tex 

offlce or write Bo* 
10"J2, Clevdwd, 
Twin 3731 t. 



Wtsll. I rinn'i know whether you'd 
..ill il n iriitip formal ton. I iiiiti mi 
awareness of the situation thrust on 
mi I iiiid iLuft-r limucin boo deeply 
about social questions: I was just go- 
ing along and doing things expected of 
me. and everything seemed fine. And 
then along came the Depression. I 
w.'is irnnenl irumacer o| l-'il \w\ Howe* 
than and we bad to lei a few people 
go. A very few, hut it was a pretty 
heartbreaking experience. 

So I became acutely aware of whai 
tIk'h^ k'Lluws were u[i :iqnin-'i ihere 
was no real relief at that time. The 
only thing was town relief, a bread 
line sort of ihing. These fellows dirfn '1 
want relief, Tbey wanted to work. 
Some, in mlkingwilh rue. would break 
down and try because they could n'1 
pe; >■ job to Hoojjorl llif'ir who :uiij 

kide. This really got under my bolt. 

And rhiii in whvn 1 Iwi-Jime uw: ! 

what thnt kind of a problem won and 
I never go), over it. 

1 wan nuirung a Community Cheat 
campaign the tn-\l year and we got 
I he town l.u ugn.v lo rtuiuh dollar for 
dollar anything we raised over our 
normal goal for a program of work re- 
lief . But we only barely made our 
coal Later theiirst federal program of 
wurk relief came along under the Civil 
Works AdiiiinthirHtion. That came 
through tlie Malt*. We liad a stale 
loinitussion tir t'«- mi urieinpltjyinL'iil 
and [ bad been a nuunber of it. 1 was 
appointed administrator for the Slam - 
ford area for the CWA program. 1 
organized a local committee and. 
working with I he town selectmen and 
ihe lown engineers, we |HU a lion t !'i()(J 
people to work. I get. a great kick now 
when I drive around lown und see 
culverts and parks and retaining walla 
we built then 

This lasted a couple of yeans and 
then WHA came in. It was on a much 
Larger scale, but it went n bit |»oliticat. 
and ..-.itli'd fur it full- tune admiiii.st ra- 
tor, ao 1 gut out of it. 

is it true you voted far Norman 
Thomas in 1932 as a protest > 

Yes, that » true. I said so publicly 
ai tlut time. I woe just shocked by the 
attitude of iiici.m liuHtTii-hsim-ii about 
ibifiSe problems. 1 wauled liusincKH to 
wake up ii l id reiiliw; what iis renin in 
sibilltics wore. 

And I can tell you something now. 
If one encouraging thing stands out 
in my business lifetime, il is llie 



chungo lhn1 has taken plat* in the 
attitude of the average businessmnn 
toward ih*> Micial rHapuhstbililh* of 
'ii.-iih-^ I.nrd. what i* written ami 
said by officers and directors of 
business or Rani /Jit ions today! Some 
wnnled to ride me oul of Stamford on 
a Tail because [ said the same thing 
back then. 

You weta considered quite a radical ? 

I sure was, but by today's stan- 
dards, T T ni beginning lo feel some- 
times a bit like a conservative. 

Businessmen are very heavily in- 
volved in trying to solve social prob- 
lems today, aren't they? 

They aurely are and are spending 
stockholder*' money to get something 
done in 1he long-range interest of 
capitalism and free enterprise. 

Do you think (hay can he successful ? 

Yea. I do. I think (list U the great 
hope of the country, i am sure busi- 
ti*ssn alt/esthnt it iusi cait'1 functioti 
in a country which is torn up the way 
thia country has been torn up, and 
that it has to help meet these social 
problem*. 

You became interested in the htrmg 
of minorities during your days as the 
War Production Board s New England 
director ? 

Thai is rijjhi S\«- des|M.rau-iy 
tundoti everybody working, ragord- 
li-ss i>( eoloi'. riiiiioriril origin or creed. 

What do you think needs to be done 
in this area as far as business is 
concerned? 

Just more af the many things we 
are doing. It's going to take a long 
time. No one should expect a radical 
change overnight. But if you look 
buck five or 10 years and compare 
wluil is filing on now. you can cer 
tainly see very great changes. Just in 
riii* plant here, we have U> per lviiI 
hlnek entploytH'S. A i tutu Iter ure in 
supervisory positions, and some in 
executive management. In our field 
mhI«* ami n -r\- in* nihil*, 6 |*t cent 
arc black . 

What do you see as business's rofe 
with government ? 

An ever increasing mu\ incvtlable 
partnership. My osstM-utiion with the 
R unifies* Council, going back 32 years, 

Itioi Isi'ii one ill tin- mux! till iTi-HLing 
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things of my life. This is where I first 
hee^in to the problems of govern 
ment, and a growing sense of social 
|K>iwihilii y among businusHtnen 
iiste fellows were rt-iilly made cogni- 
sant of what government'* jjrohlemB 
were. 

We have done a good desil of tid- 
K over the years. Cabinet mem- 

ber»liiivc bronchi some of I heir [>rob 

leme in u* for comment and advice. 
We hcunl H.wiHcvell i In) nf limes in 
Hit.' carK ilnvh |t«JV With In- ;i h|« H- 
binder! Before we would p> into the 
t*val Room there would be ruuller- 
ings about what he was doing or 
planning to do, 
W« would sit around and h* would 
n back nl his desk with KIh cigttreL 
hnldor cocked u p jind say to one of us, 
"Wh.il ili- bell would vt»u dw. Hill" 
is iv I i.i i tlx- situation is. What do 
1 do about tlHah' tilings?" 

Weil, »d hour or ho of thm ,uni 
Inany times we would walk out and 
«ay, "This looks quite n little bit 
different than we thought." ll wan a 

BTfai education. 

Ait of your business career you have 
stressed the human element in your 
industrial operations Why is thai ? 

I don't know, exactly. 1 can't nt- 
Iribule it to any one thing at nil. 
When I was a kid, t wasn't a par- 
ticularly good mixer. 1 wan brought 
up in New York City and kicked 
firmjiid a bit beanine iny family wan 
able to keep me in clean shirt* One 
place thol certainly left an irii] ires. 1 -!' >o 
Oh me wiw Worcester Academy wham 

I Went lo hoarding xchriol. 

That school didn't have I he wealth 
or I'ndnwmpni of uume Mchrwiln It had 
to take almoet any kind of kid it oould 
lay its hands on. And the result wa» 
as si bout complete ci mixture of boys 
from different walks of life and dif- 
ferent nationalities as you could get, 
The spirit of that school was «x- 
tfenielv democratic Ue^ardlesH ■>< 
where ;it,vlmd> < -mile from, he hitrl In 
have nn even break. 

is there any particular reason you 
havrt never had a union at Pitney- 
Bowes ? 

Well. noi because we were Irving ro 
keep out a union. 1 ufted to My over 
nnrl over again tn employM'H "You 
have ever \ ri^bl l«i h.ne 1 1 1 ; < • i ■ . It 
you do elect lo have a union we will 
work with it. Thai is your choice en- 

mation-h BtJ»jiffBijRf?"icnnt'ARv iero 



tirely." But I believed (here was still 
an opportunity in this country for 
people to work out their problems on 
a basis of fnirneus without I lie use of 
|rn.-*isure 

We have communicated with em- 
ployee* n lot at "aiuiual jobholder" 
meetings, monthly meetings of our 
Council of Personnel delations, and 
individually. They know hIkhiI ilie 
business end its problems. 

We've own. of course, well ahead 
on employee 1 benefita. We put in a 
stock purchase plan buck in '2&, and 
had a in-nniiiM plan tpffort- th.ii 

I remember the first Christmas we 
bud our bend above water. I got (he 
direclors (n lei nil u In- kink mul 

get a bag full of $10 gold piece*- On 
Christmas live 1 paired out those 
gold pieces I l> the |mmj|jU' as they went 
out. And that was the Lost time I ever 
did that. They didn't object, bui 1 
don't think they liked it. Before I got 
through, I fell sort of sick and 
thought, "Who (he hell arc you to be 
piistimp 'Hll -miitll iVh! iilei-ey t.i tll»?He 
|x'i>|l|c''" 

So we turned it around and put in 
u yenr-end bonus, dependent on oper- 
ations, 1 1 "a now a profit shoring plnn 
with a "wage and Salary dividend," 

you helped Pitney- Bowes grow from 
practically ze/o to a more than $200 
million- a- year business. Was there 
any one factor that causert your 
growth ? 

Well |x>ople t coupled with imagi- 
native, hnrd, effective work. We Al- 
ways wiidin employee* 'h:il I hey were 
nnr grpu1«n! as«>t . and we lielieved il 

In lhee«rl> vetirsil w** dedication lo 
the idea of ma kin r the metered mail 
system survive. The first hIruI ye, in- 
of our existence were pretty shaky 
We were looking for the payroll a 
runtiln'r ■ pT linjf.'H and hrtd :t numlier ul 

set hnckn. S i. Ji njepeuded oit our 

building the t -on fid em >■ ilie I 'or-' 
Ollici- DriKirtnienl and tlu- confide nw 
of (be mini iiuers K very I hing we did 
hod to be absolutely right and no 
lutting of corners in nnv n-s|>eri We 
got that idea pretty well inculcated 
throughout the organization 

The difhi-ulty ■ Oilier when m corn 
puny t!* L lh !;tr^'cr Wlu-n w<- h;irl 'Mitt or 
II Hi |KNiple, 1 knew thcth rill llirwit b> 
lif-i ilium We f|evi'|o|«tl ii xvonderfu! 
cwprif de corpn. ll is being carried on 
It is the philosophy of John Nicklia. 
our chairnun und chief executive 
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Lessons of Leadership: Wafter H, Wheeler 



r>(rii*»r, nil the way through Hut il is 
harder to do with 11,500 employed 
scattered in five or six plitnls. 

You became dominant in your field 
but you publicly said time and again 
you welcomed competition. 

I did. One of the things that used to 
make me maddest would be to meet a 
businessman and have him May. "(lee. 
you've not it easy. You've got a 
monopoly." Tluil was like raising a 
red flux at n bull to me. 

Wo did have a monopoly for a short 
while, inert. - i , hut run \<>r itny m**,i» 
oilier than the quality of our perform- 
ance- Att n milter of ts-'l we rfc'og 

niited (he d< !. r. jjasition we were in. 
1 1 a blazing n now irni! eiii irelv for 
the federal government lo approve ol 
something to collect its revenue which 
wns administered and run by a pri- 
vate concern. But we had competition 
right from the beginning and never 
tried to kill it. 

Seven other operating companies 
besides Pitney- Bowes had meters 
authorized by tin- i )ffke Depart 
meul, gome right from the beginning. 
They are .ihijul n!| aiiiilinlfd in one 
wuvr another in our i-hiff ' nmpeiilor 
today Singer. 

You've been described quite a few 
different ways during your career. 
One is as a "doer and a talker.' 
What would the talker part be ? 

Well, if 1 believed In something. 1 
openud my mould about it, made 
speeches about it, wrote about it. 

You once said something inside a 
successful man keeps prodding him 
toward success. What dtd you me#n ? 

I'erseveruiiiv. 1 gueSH (tin in my 
case it has worked just a little bit in 
reverse 1 never was endowed with a 
lot of self-confidence. I mean. I have 
"run scared" most of my life, I've got 
a new proposition, a new thing thai I 
have lo do. Am I going lo he up lo 
doing it? But you've got to do il. 

I think it stems back to the fact 
that when 1 was it kid. i wan so bin 
and overgrown things were expected 
of me thai I thought 1 really wasn't 
up to and [ would say, "Okay, but 
you've not to do it, and stick with it 
till you do." 

Are the most successful businessmen 
ones who do run a little scared? 
I believe thin is so in many canes. 



The really top business executive is a 
totally different breed of cat inside 
than a lot of junior executives, buy,* 
down the- I in--. :md the genera] publh 
I hink he is. He is often a quiet-spoken 
Ft 1 1 low, uti mutton tiling kind of fellow, 
I've gotten n good deal of help, 
I think, from some talks 1 had yenrs 
ago wilh Walter (.lirTnrd. who wan 
president of AT&T. 

I remember he told me that one of 
the hardest jobs he had -any top 
executive had was to find men wilh 
a good balance of mind and morale. 
The experts are a dime n dozen. But 
to get n well- balanced human being 
who has imagination, hut a tol of 
human i nmiri'ni ^eri^- with it. who 
doesn't kid himself, put on « lot of 
aire or go off half* cocked and is jwr- 
severing. is very difficult. 

How big a part does a sense of 
humor play for an executive ? 

I think it's a very important thing, 
It's the oil or the grease of human 
nature. Ijord help you if you cun't 
laugh, al yourself and ethers. Humor 
wn^oiivui KIie-i^.IhIl.jvV iiu-.ii tegeta 

1 wish he had lasted u while longer. I 
think we und the [Russians would have 
gotten along much better. 

i met him with a group that visited 
Russia. He talked a lot about trade 
and I finally got in a question and 
asked him what lie meant by "peace- 
ful iwexistente." 

So he started off on a Umgeoi and 
was really very amusing. 

He said in effect: "Now don't you 
men misunderstand me. I'm not after 
people hke you. You are the manag- 
ers, you are the doers. The, people t 
dun* l like are the people who are down 
at Palm Beach and all Uie oiher re- 
sorts jii.si ^.plundering monev lined 
from other people's work, doing noth- 
ing, and living in debauchery. Those 
arc the people T have no use for. As 
tut hh you're concerned, well, maybe 
you've got a millionaire or so among 
you. 1 don't know, hut you'll be all 
right. Because come the revolution, 
and il aure will come in America, we'll 
need you badly und we'll depend on 
you." 

What do you think is the biggest 
challenge for business ? 

To gel involved in these tremen- 
dous national problems that we have 
and do enough about them so we can 
keep a balanced, stable and workable 



country, and for that matter world, 
with evcr-jncmaainit justice for nil. 

Every lime wt- don't do something 
voluntarily to meet a problem, we lose 
thnl much freedom. The government 
is going to chip it away from us. 

/ know you love sailing, but how else 
do you relax ? 

1 ontti to piny tennis Hoi wiling 
lakes a lot of time. I fry lo do h bit of 
reading, hut I here's too mm h In read. 
I like to work with my bands, too. 

One thing about a boat that has 
done <i lot for me is that the minute I 
put my foot on it, I'm in a completely 
different world. It has all kinds of 
problems of its own. When you get. 
back from an ocean race or cruise, 
c.iu'm- h.nl ,i complete change from 
everything thill you've been thinking 
and worrying almul in vour normal 
life. 

Are you optimistic? 

A* I lold you, I'm I rctiu-mlously 
imprest! h-, |h,s .han^c in I he iltli- 

tude of top buaineas management 
toward social problems. And I be- 
lieve Hie general public has a better 
understanding of them, too. I am nut 
too disturbed by the militant con- 
frontations and disorders we ore wit- 
nessing. To me they arc not unlike 
fievore growing pains. 

Yen, 1 think I ant optimistic. Otic 
has lo gauge progress nut in terms of 
decades 1 ju I cerUurie* in fact, ever 
sinew man first walked or crawled out 
of the cave. In this light it seems clear 
he po—MMB some inborn spirit that 
will mtikf his furl her progre-H* ineviiu- 
ble. While 1 cannot explain exactly 
why I am here in tMs world, and I 
cannot be sure of anything more after 
I have gone mil of it. and there is 
much more I can't undenttand, 1 am 
grateful for ihe opjKirt.iiiiii y ol' ex- 
periencing lift'. I think most human 
beings can say thai.. The game may 
not be a perfect one, bul it is better to 
have been a participant than not to 
have played at all. END 

REPRINTS i>f " l.'S>.»n.-t>f I.ruilvmhip. 
Port LV 11 — Walter H- Wfweter of 
PUnty-Bouxts" may be abtaiimi fr»m 
Nation'* BuMruma, 1615 H St, N. W., 
Wushintttw, V. ('. -JOtKHi. Price: t lo 
49 copies ft tents rach; 60 fa 99, 30 
cent* each; 100 lo 909, 17 cents each; 
1,000 or more, 14 cents thick. Pleate 
undone remittance with order. 
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War Production Board duties included 
enlisting the aid of citizens to push the 
switch from scarce fun! ail to other forms 
of heating In World War II. 



Walter H. Wheeler Jr. can reflect 
on a personal and executive fife 
that has had some of the elements 
ol an adventure novel 




Scrap metal was vital in World War II 
and so ware volunteers to man tiucks 
to pick ft up Enlisting aid Such as 
this was only one chore for the 
government's si ayear executrvas. 
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Bitter Fruit in the Vineyards 





Douglas Hallett, the young author of this article, 
learned much about the California table grape pickets' 
way of living and working in preparing this article. Here, 
he watches a man industriously pruning vines. 



Tiougtoa L. Hallett, 20, a junior at 
Yale, had heard much alxiut (lie long 
struggle of Cesar Chavez and his Umtrd 
Farm Worker* Or^ani-zinc Commifree, 
AFL-CIO t to organist the California 
ta hie i^ra fie picker* and about the boy- 
cott of California table grapes launched 
in IfM? in pntnwti' tfini ^frufigte. 

A Chavez ntpnuentatitx spoke at 
Yale 'if "muter fed. urnlerbumunj mi- 
grant* riming away for minimal 
wages" or being replaced by "wetback*," 
Dongtax aayn, and n HM nobody at Yale 
tin-. < t/t/rtff ftrn/r* r.nti many urn- piek ■ 
e!ir\g Htvre.* " 

But Ckniglaa. a Californian tuAoM 
father in an Episexipal clergyman, aim 
Iuku: fjenplt uhn uurkcd p.,r urn/n: 



ftrouvr*. and couldn't (juife belivve the 
situation wan ns painted. 

He decided the tetty f.> get the truth 
teas to obtain bis information f;r<! 
hand. He ftpent five days in- Delano, an 

tignniltuni! town in Valifarntn* Sou 
Joaquin Volley uhwh htm h-ttt the 
foetil pimit oj union activity. Hi* utory 
of what he found follows. 

The. United Farm Worker* OrfttV 
i icing < NiTiimit tee has headqunrlertj in 
three ujxtt^: A I. Filipino 1 1. ill in the 
center of town, in o run-flown hou.w 
i>n I he houI hern wine, iind l.lire* mili-H 
out on 11 ploi of land called "Forty 
At Tun " AFL-C J(J ftupiwrl hiutallowud 
i1h> union uj build a ftleck, modorn flat* 
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That, says a Yale student who went to see for himself, is 

what Cesar Chavezs table grape battle has produced for struggling 

California growers and those who wiifingly work for them 



Nation, never made o|«!fnUoiial, at 
"Forty Acres." There UFWOC Di- 
ertor Cemir Cluivuit and his lop asso. 
•nates have offices. 
F5Upin« Hall was empty oxoepl for 
handful of student-types preparing 
strike food" for Cbavcz eu|i(Mir*.-th 
Nor was there anybody ai the "Id 
hoiiM-, ,n I rLr<iVi* -jul I" 'l-'orlv At r<-.- 
bi hope* of talking with Chaves or 
one of his chief aides about ih«ir 
cause. 

Jim Drake, a muscular young Con- 
Kregunomilisi mmt>UT who I us ilu- 
title of administrative assist nnl to 
Chs vez, quickly dispelled my idea of 
interviewing the union leader. 

AS .-'vi- 1 1 1 hi he careful," hi* said. 
"We cjiji'I k-1 |«!uj.>lc i.iik to him and 
DM wliat he says against him." 

l.lul Rev. Drake himself wits willing 
to talk. Like all the union people with 
whom I Spoke, hi' m.uk no til tempt 10 
defend the churns shout wages and 
working conditions lhal had been 
freely made 3.0t)0 mile* away at Yale. 

"Miitgrublp K U V S " 

Hi' conceded 1 1 i.lL i hij pickers weru 
making well over $2.40 an hour unci 
that state legMtation insured they 
would be covered with more protec- 
tion I J inn .ins .([-r:i ulliir.i! Ui I w n l(.m< 
hi the notion. But he insisted that the 
l.iws weren't ln-inst enforced and ihat 
the pickiTH sv,m!i-d ( "lnivi-7 (<i r<prv 
sent thorn. Said he: 

"What do 1 think about the pickers 
who don't strike? They're scabs and 
they're just miserable guys. I tan 
hardly stand in he around them." 

Arrlmr S.iliiiulini. a mild-mannered 
' 'iriluilif priest from Sun Diego who 
direct* research operation* for t)w 
unit m, iirgucri thai the grower* tiMtle 
lis- Mrikt- iiii'lTei tfvt' by importing 
thousands of illegal Mexican workers. 

I >flve Averbuck, one of the union s 
attorneys, echoed Father Selandini. 
"Tlieae |».fip|i- i •fin' I gel ,i fair <it-.iJ 
UHe (lit' HUlle iiti'1 !<<diTJi| gnvern- 
te ate ixwperating with the grow- 
on! in make rture the gr.ijufi K^' 
Picked. he mid. 

1 spent moat of my I irno in Delano 



walking through the vineyards talk- r 
inj{ with workers. Although a lew 7. 
with whom 1 talked said they had left - 
1 heir jol* for one or two days once or > 
twice under union pressure, practi 
(.■ally all agreed Chavez had little sup- : 
I n.-r [ niiinofl their fellow workers. 

Hard-working, quiet people, the : 
pickers indicated they wore reluctant 
to i.nlk because they feared union in- : 
tforidatian. They did so only after 
I agreed not to report their name* 

I found they deeply resent Chavez's 
1 1 1. pi:.. 1 1 ion I hat I hey live in misery 
and are too naive to da anything 
about it without his help. 

"Waged are already up," one Bianco 
Fruit 1 'a. worker I aid rnc "I low t 
a boycott? The growers have brought 
wages up to what Chavez wants many 
times. He always raises his demands. 
How come? I have a bouse, ft car." 

Hat her than U-ing 11 migrant popu- 
lation. 1 learned, mom Delano pickers 
ure residents of the area who have 
year-round jobs on rani^ws or farms, 
driers " ri- ^Uidfins uitl hoOMMrivSJI 
who work only during the luirveet. 

The minority who mine i.> Ui'hui.i 
just for Ihe picking aimaim tiinl r'.vnn 
housing with i«oks and transporta- 
tion 10 the vineyards provided free by 
the growers. Tiw two inijjniui IjiUir 
camps I visited had well-manicured 
btwns. private hmhroutnH, and even a 
TV room. 

•SuikcV- ...nkcti a Martin -J. /.,mi- 
novich Co- worker who had come up 
from Texas, for the harvest. "Why? 
I've come here to work. If 1 can 
make $25, or maybe $30. a dny for 
ihi-> H".:isrjn. I'll own a piece of land 
hack home." 

Although in recent years Ohavex 
has never h»*>n able 10 convince more 
(luin a handful to l;.. .1 -'nkc. Ik 
does have some support among work- 
era still picking. 

I spoke with several who said they 
would strike if they could afford it. 
But their nensonw l.»r nni itunms ih<* 
11:111m were far more likely to include 
payments on a new camper than any- 
thing like fear of starvation. 

"1 have eight children, three in col- 




"is huelga" the strike 1 chief Cesar 
Chavez 1 tight 1 set up the National 
Farm Workers Association in 1962. A 
union merger formed hts current UFWOC. 



lege," one worker toid mn. "Sure, I 
wupport Chavefc. but 1 rim' I go on 
strike." 

"I think mos< people want a 
union." added another. "Hut I'm 
making over &12S b week. If Chaves 
could match it. most people would bo 
nut picketing tntnorrow " 

Pickens are choo«y 

Most workers with whom I sjioke 
disagreed While there in Jit 1 H- ques- 
tion about the majority desiring some 

kltid .it onion, few have fii-ninn- 

simtefl any interest in Chavez's. 

Walk. .11^ in ISHvTi led to union . mi 
tracts with 11 wine Krapc producers. 
( ']j:u-e/ riliHtroi tioniMin ;md fdBflub< 
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Bitter Fruit in the Vineyards cnntinut-ti 



sequent inability to provide Dialled 
workers led DiGiorgio Corp.. the 
fir.nl ■.•» sil'ti. : l 1 1 i-l :S'--benley Corp. lo 
sell all their table grape vineyard*. 
Several others, formerly able Co ship 
t&bifl 09 well as wine grajies, no longer 
have suihcier.i work forced to do so. 

"Never again." one old Bianco 
worker told me. "I was with Chavez 
at DiGiorgio. They 'd lell u* to fill tfeft 
boxes Ilirtf-ipnmerH full, wreck the 
boxes, work slow. We all lost out." 

"What have we won if the growers 
go under?" another asked me, 
"Grapes, htc h luxury f-'eople don't 
have to buy I hem. Tlie housewife 
won't buy thorn if the price goes way 
u|i." 

"You win more \u>r liuiir. iiul ihen 
the grower has to charge more. Pea 
pie aren't going to pay more for 
grapes," mi id a Zoninovich worker. 

1 went down to Delano expecting 
to find that the grape ranchers' lives 
compared favorably with those Of 
Southern plantation owners be fort? 
the Civil War. Instead 1 found most 
grape ranches are ran by poor, single- 
family operators whose concerns vary 
little from the pickers". Many employ 
no Labor at .ill 

And after attending a day with 
Louis and George Lucas, heirs to the 
vast George Luou & Son.* ranch. 1 
learned that even the major growers 
have to struggle to stay in business 
each year. 

Grape grower* In a squeeze 

"We'd probably do better to Bell 
tin.- whale thing and pui the money in 
a savings account," Louis, a 20-year- 
old Notre Dame graduate who is one 
of the growers* moat effective spokes- 
men, told me. "We'd make more. The 
way the price fluctuates you can 
never tell how you're mining out . At 
least, then, we'd know. 

"And it ■ not the boycott. That's 
the least, of our prubJoma. We've got 
to contend with the weather, the niAr- 
kett make sure everything's done 

Nghl ;d] [hi- nine."' 

I.iiul-j .u.ti hi* Irrrnli-T ppi up before 

5 H-m_ every day in the picking season 
so they can brier the < re\\ , hi*-i - and 
send the workers out into the vine- 
yards soon after 6 ajn. 

They spend the day moving among 
their crews, talking to the workers. 



encouraging thorn, examining the 
grapes, telling the workers when 
ihev're handling the grapes too 
roughly. 

The workers quit for the day 
around 2 or 3 p.m., and Louis and 
George go buck to the office to su]ier 
viae packing and Bales until well into 
the evening. For their inborn, they 
dr.iw salaries unly slightly higher 
than some of their foremen do. The 
rest goes back into the business. 

"You see those grapes," Louis said, 
holding up a bunch from a box just 
{Kicked ill the end of a long row of 




Without ski// and hard work, 
tabic grape pickers' labors 
woutd not be very truitiul. 



vint*. "See how they're not shiny. 
That's the way we want them. We 
pick a quality grape and we don't get 
paid as much when they're glassy. 

"You know how the union says we 
bring in strike-breakers. How rauld 
we? These are skilled jabs. We can't 
take just any crew. All four of the 
crews we've got working with us now 
have been with us for years. I 1. 1 inldn'l 
lake on somebody who didn't know 
what he was doing." 

Too high -class? 

Louis' older brother George, a 
heavy-set fellow who's in charge of 
field operations for the vineyard, 
I MDt out of the rows where he was 
supervising i picking crew. 

"Our father built this thing up by 



himself, got the vines, cultivated the 
land, made it work." he sold. "We 
don't want lo leave, but the pres- 
sure's gelling too much, 

'"I don't think ihere'H n grower 
ji run i id here who hasn't ihouphl ol 
Koinn muilh into Mrvnn - lu.sl look 
over there. Thirty ,tcrtw nf pnLiti H -s 
just, dug up. Market won't take 'em. 

"And this damned boyi-oit. No- 
body support* C haven; after coming 
out here and seeing what really goes 
on, but yoo run' l make anyWIv else 

believe you. 

"You know, it's mostly the heal, 
the dirt, the outdoors; If it involves 

lhf)He things. |H.iip]e immedtatek 
think you're not being fair. Wluil it 
really comes down to. though, is 
whether America is too high-class for 
agriculture." 

Not all tlie growers feel under such 
pressure. John Giunuirru Jr., heir In 
the world's largest table grope hold- 
ings, Ihe 5,000-acre Giumnrni Vine- 
yards, Inc.. of Arvin. Calif., told me 
the boycott's effect has been " almost 
imperceptible." Hut the harsh but 
remains thai while the cost of pro- 
ducing grapes has almost doubled, 
they ore sold foruboui the same price 
they were n decade ago. 

The sayings that are Cesar's 

"We've never bad any pressure 
from our held workers," said Bruno 
Iti^jHilo, one of l.'t * IfJtfiEjEnJt. pffWjBI 
who tried to negotiate with Chavez 
lasl Hummer. "1 know some ranches 
have t id] cl pickers sign on lor u day unri 
leave the next so the union can get a 
Strike certification, which, uf course, 
takes only one striker. We haven't 
even had thai sort of problem. But 
Chavez feels he has to gel all I he 
growers a l once or else he won't be 
able U> control the boycott." 

Despair over their failure to attrai I 
worker sup|jort has led some of Cha- 
vez's followers to violence. Packing 
sheds have been burned and foremen 
jissaulled. 

Hot violence is discouraged by Cha- 
ve?, who is an adherent of the non vio- 
lent teachings of Gandhi and Martin 
Luther King Jr. Besides. I In- il ii!> 
picket line provides enough of an out- 
let for must union members' emotions. 

"We must work harder." Chavex 
was telling his small band of followers 
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.i» 1 walked into Filipino Hall one 
morning. "The scabs don't respect us. 
We inurti show them we mean Iiuki 

"Too many line going out on the 
line and just standing there. That's 
hi j I good enough. You've got to talk 
to the scabs. You've got to took into 
their eyt»." 

Clin vox alternated every few asn- 
U'liifji ln'iwii'11 Rnglish and Spanish. 
There were Home 50 in the 

room Anglos as whiles art* called in 
tin- Am Joaquin Valley j. Filipinos, 
and a small i hj i nl h-j ■ ■ r Mi-.o lii 



Americans, "Don't way, 'It'* better 
for you in the union; you make better 
wages, have hetier working condi- 
tion- ' We've tried I hut :in<l it (Ioi-h n"l 
Wnrk Tell I hem whs I the pesticide* 
can do to them. 

"Consianlly lie thinking of new 
MWues, new approach''-, to i hese scabs. 
We've got i o try every lning." 

As won us Chavez hnd finislied' 
"|Wiiking r bin follower* . liming into 
ear* and drove out to a Spot along a 
highway where n Blanco (few had 
Started ^'ii 'k inR. 

A line wan formed In front or n row 
of tablet* where part of the crew watt 
Mm king grapes. Sign* imd flags were 
oiritrihutcd Hull Imra- h-v-m renin 
ing, 

"We've got to do this." Pl.;lli|. 



Veta-Cruz. a Union official, explained 
to me. "The right of property is ex- 
••ceding all other*. It'* suppressing 
human rights. We want lu restore the 
baiunc*." 

"Get I hem out of there!" another 
union innn yelled ut a foreman who 
had invited a group of Ohio student* 
into the vineyards to talk with the 
worker*. The ntudenis were staying 
wiLh union member* in the area. 

"I only thought they might like to 
gel both sides." tJie Foreman ehuckkd 
after the union man rushed the Stu- 
dents hank across the picket line. 



"But 1 gue&B after thai Toronto min- 
ister who was lending the boycott in 
Canada came out here and then 
switched hw views, they're afraid of 
losing supporters.*' 

"You're not men!" an old woman 
Minted through the rrH'Cinilin!i<--i in 
rapid-fire Spanish. "'You're pigsf 
You're pigs^" 

"Fcsitic-ide. . , going to get on your 
arm . . kill you," <i Negro picket >-r 
insist i»d to one of the packers, 

*'You mr* hoy, you niee boy!" Jim 
Drake howled at another. "You kiss 
your ttoss? You Judas! You wonuin! 
Oh? You can't be both a Judas and a 
woman? We'll Just leave you n woman 
then." 

The picket line continues in All 
vein for at least two or three lumrs 



each day at n grower's. Amn/.inKlv, 
the pickers rarely react violently. 

"Why do they say whai I hey do?" 
one asked me. "I've never had any 
trouble and I've used pesticides." 

'They've been saying these things 
for several years now," another 
picker said. "Most of these peuple 
have nrrver picked. It's nol a workers* 
union." 

"It's, h hippie union," exclaimed a 
third. "'Look ut them. They're till 
students. And they think they can 
represent me?" 

In the know 

"They only do this for the news- 
paper*." said yet n nut her "When 
they're here, of iiturse, they don' I. 

curve. 

"But what they say about lite 
sprays and the growers bringing in 
truckloads of Mexicans to break the 
si rike they know that doesn't mean 
anything to us. We work here; we 
know what's going on." 

The public doesn't, though, and 
I luit fad has made the boycott Cha- 
vez's most successful organj/.iiig tool. 
UFWOC representatives have been 
sent to every major U, S. city and to 
Europe, and there are far more union 
(llflfiak -iuImiIi- tin- Del;un> urea liuni 
I here are within. 

Chavest, confident of the Imycmi'n 
eventual success and nwnre that no 
union will gain the workers' support 
without controls which will guaron* 
tee continued production, no bagW 
pushes for federal legislation to estab- 
li«h election and Ujjr^.iininp proce- 
dures for farm workers. 

Indeed, it is i r it- prowerK who :ire 
eni'ournging Congress to pass bills 
which protect worker and producer 

. 1 1 i k L- 

The union hopes to organize the 
ranches without elections and with- 
■ nit ^icrifke of the devastating threat 
of a harvest strike. 

"I've been working this rnnch for 
wars." an old rutin on the Z.inmovn h 
rum h told me. "It * nol easy, but it's 

nut a bad life. I've saved enough to 
send one ol my sums lo college «nd the 
oilier works in the city. 

"I know the growers can't afford to 
l«iy out much more. And it's not 
going to do us any good If they sell 
mil and M op picking grapes," END 




Growers Loots left > and George Lucas told the author 
ihe boycott was far irom the onfy thorn in {heir sides 
They put in long days contending with many a probfem 
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Brother, 
You Can 
Spare 
the Time 




Will tin: tHUunesrirnuii accept invol x en inril in church, 
professional or civic activities'.' In politics? 

Too often, feeling, perhaps, that he can't find enough 
time to do a good .rt'>l"i fit an ultra i ■>! ■ . In- answers- "I'm 
juflt too busy." And too often, that answer in wrong. 

There is iui old adage to the effect that "if you want a 
tough job j>erfonncd welJ. ask a busy man to do it." 

On the surface, this seemingly con trodktory statement 
makes no sense. Each of ua is allotted 24 hours a day. 
onq no matter how important a cause may be, when 
this time is used up, no more is available- 

NevorthcJeaa. the adage seem* to hold true. 

Tins explanation can be wummed up in a single word — 
"organization." The busy businessman, with Ilia spe- 
cial akiiia and abilities, can do the extra things he really 
wants- to do. ami do them well, if he orgnniiea his time, 
placing first thiiu;* lirnr and making eve rv minute count. 

Each person must decide for himself where he places 
hie vatuea He must determine whether to become in- 
volved and. if bo. to what extent- There are many 
arguments for outside activities, and many ngainat. 
Some will affect one individual's judgment mnaiderahiy 
more than another's. If you evaluate these artm merits 
carefully and honestly, in light of the partial Isr activity 
you are deciding upon, you should be able to come to a 

n :t-in;:i.|r'- in|i>|t 

You must, however, remember that overriding ait 
arguments, pro or con. is one hn*i> naisideralion- Do 
you really want to do it? Unless a genuine desire in 
there, you will only do a niedio<re job. and this will 
neither enhance your reputation nor give you personal 
^i(i--fm tion On the other hand, it' you really want to 
become involved in soint worthwhile activity, you will 
do Bo Bucvessfully. 



Verne R. MosemaN, author of thin article, i* the senior 
partner of ()rin Contryman & Associates, certified public 
aecauntunt* in Grand Inland, ,Ve6r., and other cities. He 
has held offices in many prafrmianal, civic, church and 
charity organization*. 




MHIHll If CNJRkll f DUtH 



You should weigh the advantage* mid disadvantages 
of outside activities flrom at leant three points or view — 
business considers tiona, family consideration* and per- 
sonal or, idenitions 

Effect on buainosa 

From the business standpoint, some negative thoughts 
i nine instantly to mind. 

Probably the mtwt frequent husinesa ■inrirttderation is 
the fear that you might alienate customers or potential 
customers whose views differ from yours. This is parti - 
i-ulnrly true in the case of ftohlii'al in voLvement . 

AIbo, time may be lost from production, there may be 
inconvenience to client* and hi.iiJT ariMfitf fmni time 
f-penl away from the office, arid there is the isuwihility 
of preoccupation with matters not directly related to 
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your business. And "rustineas*' may in tut due to jnauf- 
lii ient time for professional development, etc. 

On the other hand, you will find most capable, re- 
spoiuihle hiudnmtoen will admire you for being willing 
In take positions and become involved. Even though 
they may nut ;igre« villi vour point of view, you will do 
more toward earning I heir res|*>cl hy liecoming active 
than if you merely remain silent on |iuiili< tissues. 

AIho. outside activities will provide you with many 

tin K having iilisini-MS f ioten< iiil, mill ym >u 1 1 ! I > wit! 

create or increase public riwanmejui of your firm. 

til) lop of ihi.H. itiviilvcniont nhould improve your bust 

u'-- indirectly by helping provide :> lu-lter "IjUKiiu.'ss 
climate" for your community 1..1. .md mitioii And 
you will improve your own attitudes by broadening 
your fields of interest which, in turn, makes you mare 
interesting to people with whom you do business. 

Effect on family 

l-'umify (KjifJiderutiinin ln.nniK 1 ,1 nij.kivr prohlcai. 
Even though you may decide it would be desirable for 
you in iKHorne involved. H v.enr IYunil\ dues not ii|iree 
you will not be happy or successful In what, you under- 
take 

Here ngiiin there in h series of argument* against be- 
coming involved, such as increflijed absences from the 
home *md lew lime pi spend with your children, or in 
family discussion* and family recreation 

Also, there may lie (HvaKiunal embarrassment to your- 
self and family, due to criticism in the press or from 
friend*. 

There is certain to be some loss of privacy when you 
bei'iane involved in public affair* and your private life 
becomes mnre exposed in public view. 

And llwne nm {»• some* tin.-on'biJ cost from nui^de 
activities, particularly if they involve unreimbursed 
travel, 11 coiiNtdenihle amount tif time jwliv from tin- 
office, Ate. 

On the other hand, one of the greatest family 'imsid- 
eTations is the example set for your children in good 



citizenship, which will be of considerable value to them 
through their lives. 

Abeeniv from horn*- m tiviiie.-; olten w more fhrui offset 
by the pride your family has in your community ue- 
vomidishmeniH. These iromplishmenls will rend to 
give your family a feeling of shnrinii in ilu- woribwhilt- 
tfiinipH going on in your dty. state snd country. 

Though "togethernefls" will not be commonplace, oc- 
casion* when the family can be together for an outing 

will Ik- injured, rmrl much more nu-.iiiincfiil You und 
your family will lturn to make the mwl of nppurtunitii'h 

for being together, and you will find you are spending 
i onuidi'mhly less timer in front oi ' tin- lulw." 

Effect on you 

Both but^noas considerations und family considerations 
relate to [personal considerations, d 11 1 ■ llv mid indirectly. 

Negative aspects include the jtoinl that certainly, out- 
side activities can < ut down on golf, ftehing, etc., tn rnimc 
extent SimstimeH meet ing* run latf into the evening 
and, therefore, become- physically demanding and tir- 
ing. And it * possible. In antagonize old imd dear friends 
by public statements and actions. 

But on the positive wide, involvement in outside ac- 
tivities provides n tremendous opportunity to broaden 
une's range of interest* und .nrnyKMence 

It 1 1 *■ ■ 1 idr-i the deep ^atisfoctinn of feeling needed in 
your itimmunity, and a pride in worthwhile rte^nm- 
plishment . 

tt provides many opportunities for meeting new 
friends outside the field in which you work. 

ll helps -Teste a I letter community, which iiml<es for 
more enjoyable and beneficial living. 

And 11 run have the mime mental tlierio.Mud.ie effect 
for you as woodworking, photngnipli^ mid other bob- 
bies have for ol I ier> OiiL^nh- !i.-tivn:e« bring relief from 
boredom with daily routine, sod provider no outlet for 
other creative drive*. 

Must iniporr.ini id nil | «-rl up.-, and women who 

hope to be considered among the leaders of the business 
world murtt do Htmie ol r ht- lend nig outside their offices, 

Our work often crmnew us to make judgments on the 
results of others* activities of a public nature, Let's stop 
Mng «>nly "rumored spectators, or H[ntrihwriier» in the 
y,T':->> \hi\," nod hjiirt l»-inn part iciptinli- in Hn< cxciLhig 

und vastly rewarding game of creating better schools, 
tdrurebes, community inst.it ulionri and mivcriirneiit.. [f 

we rloiM. we're likely to come to tin il of the num.- 

only I" find tlvil (he home te.im whi.-h rnic|,i ffmVB 
won with our help, how lost. END 

REPRINTS o; ' ltr^>H-r.Yu,i r,,:i Sp„r> <t\, fiwr"»nii 
be obtained fnm Nation's Bu&ine**, WIS H St. N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. 2000$- Price: 1 to 49 copies. 35 cents 
eoeh; SO to 99, 3f) ceittx taehi HX> h> .999, 17 cent* each; 
/.rtfsi nr wore, N rv«f.> run-fi l'iai.<*- I'mi'./w remittance 
with ariter. 
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The problems which your community Faces In 
the year ahead, and which ihe whole country 
faces, will be the same as they have been, Some 
of i hem may be worse. 

Bui in one important respect, the year 1970 will 
he different-. Business leadership will be more in- 
volved in, and committed to, the solution of 
today s problems. 

This is the trend of our limes. 

ft is the opportunity of our times. It Is, in fact, 
the reason for confidence in America's future. 

Today's economic and social problems have 
become too big and loo complex for the govern- 
menl to solve in Ihe only way in which govern- 
ment kmiWH how In iuK'i: problems and thai is 
by passing laws and spending money. 

But the problems are fust the right size and 
shape to challenge the imagination, Ingenuity, 
resourcefulness and determination of the na- 
tion's business leadership— which knows haw to 
get things done ib rough voluntary, organized 
action. 

This is what the National Chamber's Annual 
Mooting— in Washington, April 26-2B — is all 
about. 

Business and professional loaders from ail parts 
of the cnumry, and irnrn many different parts 
of the world, will be here for this important 
leadership event. 

You owe it to yourself to attend, and to see how 
^ iid why 1970 will be different. And don't wait 
loo long before making your reservations. 



Chcmbor of Commerce Df ihe Untied States 
1615 H Strata, N.W./WaBhingtmi, D C. ^11106 

rJr,)'.r 'jiiuJ riir a mpY nf ihr I'rdtrniTmry I'm^ram 
tor the Nallonal Chnmbor's Annual Mefltmjj, in Wash- 
ington. April 25-28, 1970. showing the spoakers and 
PhbbI members, and the issues and problems lo be 

ihsr ■ ll 

D Also — ptMM send me hotftt and ticket rewTvniiun 
locus. 



Name Tit It? 



Firm ur Orgu nidation 



Slnml Artrirefl* 



City.Sinie and Zip Coda 



Chamber ol Commerce of tin: United Slates 
Washington, D.C. ZtHtriG 
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BAD MEDICINE 

Everybody agrees our welfare system is sick, sick, 
sick. 

Part of the Administration's proposed cure: 
standardized subsidy benefits to families which 
are "poor" even though the breadwinner is fully 
employed at good pay. 

The diagnosis is based on two assumptions: 1) 
too many fathers are deserting families so they 
can get welfare, and 2) too many poor families 
are flocking to states to get on welfare where 
benefits are high. 

The trouble is that authoritative surveys prove 
neither of these assumptions is true. 

Any doctor will tell you it's not only dangerous, 
but even fatal, to prescribe on the basis of the 
wrong diagnosis. 
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Unheard of! An unknown among 
the top 16 life insurance companies. 

Sixteenth among more than I 800, How did an unknown" get there? By invention. 
By developing metre different kinds of life, health, retirement and group insurance plans. Just ask your 
independent insurance agent. He knows insurance He knows ail the famous insurers. And 
from all of them, he's chosen Continental Assurance his No. I underwriter. Not because he hud a , but. 
because he wanted to. Example: fn ju*t one product line, we give your broker 88,200.000,000 
ways to customize your coverage. Like h wat hi* own insurance company, run just 
for you. Unheard of (Except by professional independent agents i 

Continental^Assurance: 

TCTlncB dSatsaaft TDhi£lsi3DC[i>5OTm 

iBulNO 1 wm ir.su rsnce tJf OS) 
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A cab like this and a frame like this 
with engine selection like this 
are marks of a GMC. 



We kxifv at trucks as tools tor you 
to mate money with. And that'i how we 
build them. Strong, dependable 

Our 72 tocher, tor instance, has 
Ihekind a' strength Ihai will teep il on 
your delivery team when others are 
beirm retired. The cab has double-wall 
construction Suspensions, handling 
and cab interior are engi neered to 
provide excellent driver comfort - 

Plus, our power ranges let us till 
virtually any application yuu trtfo ,ti i.-. 
you can choose trom » total of 1 1 
engi nes, gas or d iesel , that ra nge i n 
florsepawer from 165 h p to 775 h p 

It we're truck people we should 



have a full n«v at irurks. rrght' We da. 
Mediums, medlunivbeavies and big. 
heavy duties. Both conventional and 
tilt models And knowing that every 
business hot ditferen! problems, w 
feature a broad range rt! power train 
combinations 

have something else. too. 
Our dealers. Tncy're trained Id study 
your specillc problem and come up 
with the ri[£it answer. You might even 
say they sell "peace of mind'" 

Give us a problem. It's the easiest 
way we know to give yDursolt more 
h rne to worry about your business and 
less about bucks 



CMC ruhi ftaw? two watf* s desp-chanrurf 
tiatm that resell twVitma, nxiucm fbetf. 
You^fis I'lthtveeight unit that /eii't/t cab 

* t» W'l- h ftif.KK | Ml IK ■ftp'! MB 



the truck people from General Mot'"' 



